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her colour come and go as if it played on the check of 
eighteen. 

« Her hair, whatever its former deficiencies, was now 
the most beautiful white that time could bleach, and was 
disposed with some degree of pretension, though in the 
simplest manner possible, so as to appear neatly smoothed 
under a cap of Flanders lace, of an old-fashioned, but, 
as I thought, of a very handsome form, which undoubted- 
ly has a name, and I would endeavonr to recur to it, if 
[ thought it would make my description a bit more in- 
telligible. I think I have heard her say, these favourite 
caps had been her mother’s, and had come in fashion 
with a peculiar kind of wig used by the gentlemen about 
the time of the battle of Ramillies. The rest of her 
dress was always rather costly and distinguished, espe- 
cially in the evening. A silk or satin gown of some co- 
lour becoming ker age, and of a form which, though 
complying to a certain degree with the present fashion, 
had always a reference to some more distant period, was 
garnished with triple ruffles; her shoes had diamond 
buckles, and were raised a little at heel, an advantage 
which, possessed in her youth, she alleged her size would 
not permit her to forego in old age. She always wore 
rings, bracelets, and other ornaments of value either for 
the materials or the workmanship; nay, perhaps, she 
was a little profuse in this species of display. But she 
wore them as subordinate matters, to which the habit of 


‘tly that belief in supernaturals, which, in those times, | friends in George Square, Mrs. Swinton chanced to men- 
was not considered as sitting ungracefully on the grave /tion some of her aberrations, and Mrs. Scott, alarmed at 
and aged of her condition.” 

The character of the stories with which she hushed toys vailed upon the old lady to allow her cook-maid to 
transient quiet the crew of juvenile imps who surround- Inight the woman heard 
ed her, was in general such as might have been expected {the outer door open; she ran thither, and found the 
from a person endowed with such dispositions. ‘The tra-| maniac; who pushed her out and violently shut the door. 


the idea of her aunt remaining alone with such a person, 


sleep in the house. About mi 


dition upon which “The Bride of Lammermoor” is|'The cook succeeded in forcing it open; upon which the 
founded, and the story which forms the ground-work of }mad weman flew at her in a st of fe us excitement, 
“ My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” were among the numb r.{ bit her in the shoulder, and threw her down the stair. 
But there was one in particular, which, both on account| When she recovered from her stupefaction, she again 
of the impression it must have made upon the young |assayed the door, but found it locked; and she now heard 


) “ly 


auditor, and as throwing further light upon the formation |the old lady exclaiming, © Oh! Pegey, you'll no murder 
of a character which exercised a strong influence over| your mistress!” Mr. Scott’s servant ran, all undressed 
his thoughts, cannot properly be here passed over. Welfas she was, to her master’s house and gave the alarm. 
give it in his own words :— The inmates, horrified by this wild story, rushed to 
« Aunt Margaret was, I suppose, seven or eight years} Charles Street and foreed Mrs. Swinton’s door. They 
old when residing in the old mansion-house of Swinton, | found the old lady mangled and bloody, lying dead on 
and already displayed the firmness and sagacity which! the hearth, with a gory coal-axe beside her, and the house 
distinguished her through life. Being one of a largefon fire. ‘The flames were speedily extinguished. It was 
family, she was, owing to slight indisposition, left at{now found that the depositaries of the deceased were 
home one day when the rest of the family went to chureh| broken open, but although every thing was misplaced, 
with Sir John and Lady Swinton their parents. Before; nothing was missing. ‘The maniac was no where to be 
leaving the little invalid, she was strictly enjoined not to|scen. It appeared afterwards, that she had 
go into the parlour where the elder party had breakfasted. | tea-chest under her arm, and walked out with no cover- 
But when she found herself alone in the upper part ofjing but her chemise. She passed along the Potterrow, 
the house, the spirit of her great ancestress Eve took}and called to a guardian of the night, who sat half 





taken a small 


being constantly in high life rendered her indifferent ; she possession of my Aunt Margaret, and forth she went to}asleep in his box, “There is a fire in Charles Street!” 
wore them because her rank required it, and thought no|examine the parlour in question. She was struck with} He looked up, and fainted on beholding the ghastly and 
inore of them as articles of finery, than a gentleman,| admiration and fear at what she saw there. A lady,{gory spectacle. She was next seen at the guard-house, 
dressed for dinner, thinks of his clean linen and well-|‘ beautiful exceedingly,’ was seated by the breakfast-table, {in the High street, where she gave a similar alarm, but 
brushed coat, the consciousness of which embarrasses the |and employed in washing the dishes which had been|was seized and detained. ‘The maniae was confined for 
rustic beau on a Sunday. used. Little Margaret would have had no doubt in ac-}life, and the cook continued dangerously ill for a los 
“Now and then, however, if a gem or ornament! counting this singular vision an emanation from the pal Pea Such an event could not fail to lay strong held on 
chanced to be noticed for its beauty or singularity, the | gelieal world, but for her employment, which she could}a young mind, and must have lent an additional import- 
observation usually led the way to an entertaining ac-|not so easily reconcile to her ideas of angels. ance to the memory of aunt Margaret and her stories. 
count of the manner in which it had been acquired, or «The lady, with great presence of mind, ealled the Amone those friends whose conversation sided to 
the person from whom it descended to its present pos-] astonished child to her, fondled her with much kindness, | the mind of the future peet with ideas, Alexander Stewa 
sessor, On such, and similar occasions, my old friend] and judiciously avoiding to render the necessity of secrecy lof Invern thyle must not be forgotten. Tle was a High 
spoke willingly, which is not uncommon, but she also,}too severe, she told the girl she must not let any one, | land gentleman of good family, and had been “out in the 
which is more rare, spoke remarkably well, and had in}except her mother, know that she had seen her. Having |foriy-five.’ ‘To judge by some of his expressions which 
her little narratives concerning foreign parts, or former | allowed this escape-valve for the benefit of her curiosity, | the author of Waverley has pre we u! li 
days, which formed an interesting part of her conversa-|the mysterious stranger desired the little girl to look from! to think that he had sat for his picture in the « Pate in 
tion, the singular art of dismissing all the usual protract-| the window of the parlour to see if her mother was re-| Peril” of Redgauntlet. His fondness for relating his 
ed tautology respecting time, place, and circumstances,| turning from church. When she turned her head again, |“ hair-breadth ? capes,” his rongh, halt-jocular ex pre 
which is apt to settle like a mist upon the cold and lan-|the fair vision had vanished, but by what means Miss] sions, were the same. “IT was found with the mark of 


guid tales of age, and, at the same time, of bringing for- 


Margaret was unable to form a conjecture, the beast on me in every list,” were his words when speak- 





ward, dwelling upon, and illustrating, those incidents and “Tong watched and eagerly waited for, the Lady jing of the difficulty with which government was ii od 
characters which give point and interest to the story.” {Swinton at last returned from church, and her daughter|to grant his pardon after the insurrection had been quell- 


For this likeness the lady evidently sat at a more ad-|lost no time in telling her extraordinary tale. * You are |« 
vanced period of life than she could have reached when|a very sensible girl, Peggy,’ answered her mother, ¢ for if{such as did him honour. The exche 
her painter was a boy ; and its situation as one in alyou had spoken of that poor lady to any one but me, it} between Waverley and Colonel Talbot, an 


d. His adventures during that turbu 





gallery of fancy portraits, renders it liable to the suspicion| might have cost her her life. But now I will not be|ment of the Baron of Bradwardine, are both incidents 





that some features may have been touched up. There | afraid of trusting you with any secret, and I will show you | borrowed from his life. His spirit of enterprise blazed 
is in it, however, much that bespeaks the genuine impress} where the poor lady lies.’ In fact she introduced her to} brightly to the last, as will appear from the following 
of nature, and, therefore, we leave it to the readers. |; 


1 concealed apartment, opening by a sliding panel from|anecdote, which, to judge by its date, must belong to the 


Faleat quantum. We now turn to the poet’s maternal | the parlour, and showed her the lady in the hiding-place l earliest period of Sir Walter's recollected acquaintance 


grand-aunt, Mrs. Margaret Swinton. 
This lady is thus made mention of by her nephew: 


—*She was our constant resource in sickness, or when | sent purpose, which is merely to show the strength of 
We tired of noisy play, and closed around her to listen to| character which must have been possessed by a woman, | Jones came into the Frith of Fort 


which she inhabited.” 


with him, immediately subsequent to his return from 
Kelso to the paternal mansion, 

«“Invernahyle chanced to be in Edinburgh when Paul 

I h, and the toh then an 





The story of the lady has nothing to do with our pre- 


her tales. As she might be supposed to look back to the|who when a mere girl could be thus relied upon. The! old man, I saw him in anns, and heard him exult (to use 


beginning of the last century, the fund which supplied |communications of a beloved relation possessed of so} his own words) in the prospect of «drawing his claymore 


Us with amusement often related to events of that period.’’| strong an understanding, and whose fund of anecdote }once more before he died. In fact, on that memorable 
i] 


In another place, he says :—* This good spinster had, in| was collected during the stormy period of our latest civil |occasion, whan the capital of Scotland was menaced by 


her composition, a strong vein of the superstitious, and || 


| 


roils, must have sunk deep into infant minds. But/}three trifling sloops or brigs, scarce fit to have sacked a 


Was pleased, among other fancies, to read alone in her| even in her death, which happened while Scott was yet | fishing village, he was the only man who seemed to pro- 
chamber, by a taper fixed in a candlestick which she had {very young, and which he has somewhere termed “ the} pose a plan of resistance. He offered to the magistrates, 
had formed out of ahuman skull. One night, this strange | first images of horror that the scenes of real life stamped if broadswords and dirks could be obtained, to find as 





plece of furniture acquired suddenly the power of locomo-| upon my mind,” she was fated to be deeply impressive. | many Highlanders among the lower cl 
q 3 y pry ] : 


fon, and, after performing some odd circles on her chien | 
{ 
| 


The story, as we give it, is told with some unimportant|cut off any boat’s crew that might be s 
7 5 } - 


,as would 
into a town, 





hey-piece, fairly leaped on the floor, and continued to| variations by more than one of Mr. Scott’s surviving | full of narrow and winding pessages, in which they were 


roll about the apartment. Mrs. Swinton calmly proceed- | domestics. Mrs. Swinton, at this time about cighty years | like to disperse in quest of plunder. 


I know not if this 


ed to the adjoining room for another light, and had the | of age, resided in a house on the second floor in Charles; plan was attended to; I rather think it seemed too 
Satisfaction to penetrate the mystery on the spot. Rats|Strect, in the immediate neighbourhood of George Square; hazardous to the constituted authorities, who might not, 
abounded in the ancient building she inhabited, and one | no person living in the house with her but a favourite }even at that time, desire to sce arnis in Highland hand 
of them had managed to ensconce itself within her|maid-servan t. The girl became deranged, but her syinp-|A steady and powerful west wind settled the mat 
favourite memento mori. Though thus endowed with a|toms were not of such a violent nature as to alarm her sweeping Paul Jones and his vessels out of the Frith.” 
hore than feminine share of nerve, she entertained large-! mistress. During one Sabbath afternoon, when with her!  T'he frequent visits of young Walter at the house of 
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the high estimation in which she stood with her master 
and inistress, this good woman seems to have assumed 


his uncle, Dr. Rutherford, professor of botany in the Uni-| 
versity of Edinburgh, and eminent for his discoveries in| 
chemistry, brought him in contact with the most dis- something of the character of a monitress towards her 
tinguished scholars of the day. Concerning these visits,; charge, and to have kept it up in after life. Her ultra- 
a sulliciently characteristic anecdote is related by Mr. presbyterian notions were particularly shocked at Wal- 
Chambers—we know not upon what authority. “ His! ter’s relaxation from the strictness of his father’s profes- 
thirst for reading is perhaps not described in sufficiently | s‘on, and still more by his ultimate lapse into prelacy. 
emphatic terms, even in his own narrative, Lt amounted | This, and her free habits of uttering her opinions, seem 
to an enthusiasm. Tle was at that time very much inj to have latterly begotten a degree of coldness and aliena- 
the house of his uncle Dr. Rutherford,* and there, even| tion between them. It may be fanciful, but we think 
at breakfast, he would constantly have a book open by) that we can trace in this incident the rudiments of the 
his side, to refer to, while sipping his coffee, like his own! somewhat caricatured picture of Christie Steele, in the 
Oldbuck in the Antiquary. His uncle frequently com-| Chronicles of the Canongate. He had only to heighten 
manded him to lay aside his book while eating, and|the feelings which Mrs. entertained, by at- 
Walter would only ask permission first to read out the] tributing their excitation to the libertine Croftangry, and 
paragraph in which he was engaged. But this request) to bestow upon his imaginary being a keener temper, and 
resembled the miracle of Balmerino’s cik in conviviality,t | there stood the stern repulsive dissenter, her devoted love 
and the doctor never could tind that his nephew finished | to her mistress preserved more intense by hatred to the 
a paragraph in his life. [tmay be mentioned that Shak-| profligate son, as honey is kept purest in the heart of the 
speare Was at this period frequently in his hands, and| hard rough oak. It is in this sense that there is truth in 
that of all his plays, the Mercuant of Venice was his) the often misapprehended assertion, that a poet can only 
‘The same emotions exist originally 











principal favourite.” write from feeling. 
In his father’s house, it| would appear from these)in every human breast; it is the operation of external 
sketches, young Scott found himself transported into a} circumstances, or of one luxuriant passion shooting up 
very different class of society from what he had been|and smothering beneath its broad and leafy shade its 
accustomed to in Roxburghshire. It was a new world| weaker brethren, that creates aberration and crime. The 
opening upon him. But his connection with the sunpler,| first promptings of the emotions which drove astray a 
and, as they are called, lower classes of society, was not! Richard Lif. a Ravaillac, or a Marat, may be heard in 
at an end. Voracious for stories, he clung to every per-| faint whispers even in the purest breast. The imagina- 
son who could satisfy his appetite. He has embalmed | tion of the poet catching at these hints is enabled to en- 
the memory of John M-Kinlay—* an old servant of my | ter into the feelings of the worst criminal, and thus to 
fither’s, an excellent old Highlander, without a fault,}evoke his dark and troubled spirit again to fret its hour 
unless a preference to mountain-dew over less potent} in the shadowy world of fiction. 
liquors, be accounted one”—in his last introduction to The mind of Scott was not, however, a mere passive 
A kindly connection too was kept up| recipient of impressions, even at the early period of life 





Ciuy Mannering. 
between the various nurses and their respective foster-/to which our narrative at present relates. 


children, it being an observance in the family that each fancy was even at this early period struggling to re- 


of the former received her nursling’s c!d clothes as they | create and arrange them into a world of his own. He 


were laid aside, for the use of her own children, It was| had already learned to emulate the story-telles by whom 
by such ties that the more fortunate sons of Adam were! his boyhood had been surrounded. His proficiency in 
formerly reminded in Scotland of their duty to their) the art will be best told in his own words :—«I must re- 
poorer brethren, Walter's nurse, Lizzy Cranston, (by | fer toa very early period of my life, were [ to point out 
marriage Mrs, Borthwick) lived in a cottage near the| my first achievements as a tale-teller—but I believe most 
Grange, and used to supply the family with eggs. But}of my old schoolfellows can yet bear witness that I had 
there is one of those more humble friends of the family,!a distinguished character for that talent, at a time when 


who seems worthy to be more particularly introduced to} the applause of my companions was my recompense for 
the reader, although, as she still survives, delicacy in-| the disgraces and punishments which the future romance- 
writer incurred for being idle himself, and keeping others 
She entered Mr. Scott’s house about the year 1779, idle, during hours that should have been employed on 
The chief enjoyment of my holidays was to 


duces us to withhold her name. 


about the period of Waiter’s return from the country ;] our tasks. 


and seems to have been intrusted with a more special] escape with a chosen friend, who had the same taste 
During} with myself, and alternately to recite to each other such 


We told 


Although then only a girl of fifteen, she) each in turn interminable tales of knight-errantry, and 





charge of him than the rest of the servants. 
. . . . | . . 
the first year of his attendance upon the High School he! wild adventures as we were able to devise. 


slept with her, 


had been educated in the strictness of the Burgher se-| battles, and enchantments, which were continued from 
cession, and was even then so remarkable for a pious | one day to another as opportunity offered, without our 


His active 


turn of mind, that on one occasion, when a ball of fire | ever thinking of bringing them to a conclusion, As we 
passed over Warrender’s park, and Walter’s young nurse| observed a strict secrecy on the subject of this interview, 
was asked for amid the amid the alarm and confusion of} it acquired all the character of a concealed pleasure, and 
the moment, he observed, that “ Becky would be at her] we used to select for the scenes of our indulgence, long 
prayers.” When Becky left the house in 1784 on the} walks through the solitary and romantic environs of 
occasion of her marriage to a respectable citizen, Walter] Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar 
officiated as her husband's best man, drank tea with the] places in the vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the recollection 
young folks at the house of the bride’s mother, and faith-| of these holidays still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage 
both forenoon and atter-| whieh I have to look back upon.” 

Our readers who have been educated at a public school 
in Scotland, cannot fail to have been engaged in such 

*“ At the bottom of Hyndford’s close, near the Nether-| petty warfare as is described by Sir Walter in his intro- 
bow.” . duction to the story of Green-Breeks, And such of them 
+“ A way of drinking a whole night at one bowl, by}as may have been tinged in their youth with a slight 
means of perpetual but always partial replenishing. ik} shade of the romantic, heightened by the stolen perusal 
signifies addition, and in this case sometimes referred to} of works of fiction, must remember the delight which 
the sugar, sometimes to the liquor, and sometimes, but} they experienced while investing their combats with a 
less frequently, to the water. Which of the Lords Bal-} mock dignity derived from viewing them as representa- 
eee the inventor of this ingenious practice is not} tions of the battles they read of in story. Some feeling 
recorded. on . . E of this kind seems to have suggested to “the future ro- 

t“Wirking,” the first appearance of a new married] lata” ainutine sai atone attaranth 
pair in church after their union. [tis incumbent upon the egnosaanaiet ew pe Digs oe iene ae sage on ~ 
bride’s maid and bridegroom's man, (the seconds in this nceeagreesteig se endenpessre dene apadhaelbeiersdicces) 3 
protracted duel,) to be in attendance. 
took place on the occasion narrated in the text, in a Me- 
thodist Chapel then temporariiy occupied by the Rev. Dr. 
Hall, a Burgher clergyman, ‘This worthy gentleman had 
tied the noose natrimonial, and was “much taken with| dining-room. 
Walter,” saith the lady, “ and had a great work with him 
aflerwards.” 


fully attended their * kirking” 


noon.} In virtue of her slight superiority in years, and 








» 
~ 


Walter was the best reciter, and took upon 
him the principal parts. Our informant remembers him 
enacting the part of Richard IL. It affords a curious 
matter of conjecture what the boy’s feeling might be 
when repeating the lines,— 


“ Why [ who halt and am mis-shapen thus !” 


decorations, 


Another of their stock-pieces was Jane Shore, in which 
Miss Scott represented the heroine, but Walter's part has 
not been remembered. 

Both in the long narratives of chivalry interchanged 
with his confidant, and in his exertions as manager of 
theatricals, we recognise the unconscious working of 
those faculties which made the future poet. But another 
circumstance co-operated to give him a bias towards lite- 
rature. The society into which he was introduced at 
his uncle’s house, where, as he has himself informed us, he 
first met with that strange monster, a live poet, in the 
person of Dr. Cartwright, author of “Osmyn and E!- 
vira,” taught him to feel the value of literary distinction; 
and the exercises which he was called upon to perform 
in the rector’s class, rendered him familiar with the no. 
tion of composition. That he had collected under these 
auspices a stock of the set phrases which go to constitute 
fine writing, and felt some pride in being able to turn 
them into a pretty sentence, will appear from the follow. 
ing anecdote, which is given on the authority of a lady 
who was present. “Ata tea-party in Mr. Scott’s house, 
a lady was complaining of the heavy rains that had then 
recently fallen in the Highlands, where she had been on 
a visit. Walter, upon hearing this, looked out from be. 
low the table where he had ensconced himself upon all. 
fours, and said, ‘'That’s Caledonia weeping for the pover- 
ty of her soil.’ ” 

It was about the same time that he made his first at- 
tempt at original versification, the fate of which he has 
himself left upon record. At one period of my school- 
boy days I was so far left to my own desires, as to be- 
come guilty of verses on a thunder-storm, which were 
much approved of, until a malevolent critic sprung up, 
in the shape of an apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, who 
aflirmed that my most swect poetry was stolen from an 
old magazine. I never forgave the imputation, and even 
now I acknowledge some resentment against the poor 
woman’s memory. She indeed accused me unjustly, 
when she said [I had stolen my brooms ready made ; but 
as I had, like most premature poets, copied all the words 
and ideas of which my verses consisted, she was so far 
right, that there was not an original word or thought in 
the whole six lines. I made one or two faint attempts 
at verse after I had undergone this sort of daw-plucking 
at the hands of the apotheeary’s wife, but some friend or 
other always advised me to put my verses in the fire, and, 
like Dorax in the play, I submitted, though ‘with a 
swelling heart.’ ”’ 

The history of these unfortunate lines, and the lines 
themselves, have been transmitted to us by a friend, 
whose story we submit to the reader in his own words, 
premising that he says of the anecdote, “its authenticity 
[ean vouch for.’ “ When a boy at school, Walter was 
one day overtaken by a storm of thunder and lightning. 
His mother, who was anxiously expecting him home, 
was alarmed at his non-appearance, and on his return 
began to reprimand him severely for staying so long out. 
The boy excused himself, by saying that he had gone 
into a common-stair for shelter, and impressed by the 
awfulness of the scene around him, had written some 
lines, which he forthwith presented to her. Though 
possessed of little intrinsic merit, they are interesting, %& 
the first attempt of the poet.” 


“ Loud o’er my head when awful thunders roll, 
And vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
It is thy voice my God which bids them fly, 
Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky : 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 
And hardened sinners thy just judgment fear.” 


If in his story-telling adventures and theatrical under 


The “kirkine’| tts seem to have acquiesced with more readiness than| takings we recognise the innate irrepressible workings 
f~.| their dislike to ‘ie theatre would have led us to anticipate.| the imagination ; in the oracle which spoke from beneath 
Walter, with the aid of his brothers and sister, and some] the tea-table, and in these sufficiently common-place 
other young friends, were allowed to act plays in the] verses, we see the fruits of the cultivation of his powes 
The household served them for an audi-}|of language by external influences. 
ence, the window-hangings for scenes, and the dresses] perience teaches us the possibility of indoctrinating young 
were doubtless in strict keeping with the rest of thel minds into the use of words. 


Every day’s 
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a fine phraseology often veils poverty of thought. The 


— : = 


flashes through the superincumbent load of fuel, or like 


most empty heads are often the most specious talkers. /the crowing baby, exerting with cestatic astonishinent 


No wonder then that a talent which may be successfully 
cultivated where neither conception nor imagination 
exists, may be forced to a premature ripeness in a mind 
richly endowed with both. His masters could teach the 
boy to speak—we may teach a parrot to do as much— 
but those faculties which give weight and value to words 
were nature’s own, and could not be ripened by any art 
into a precocious and short-lived maturity. The equable 
progress of his powers was thus disjointed. Imagina- 
tion and the power of expression go to make up the 

t. Both existed in the breast of Scott in no common 
degree of power and intensity, bat his immature imagi- 
nation had not yet discovered the mode in which it was 
to manifest its creations to others, and his talent for ver- 
bal expression, unwedded as yet to substantial thought, 
sounded chill and hollow. 

Such was the state of his mind at the time when his 
High School career terminated, and he was transferred to 
the University. His name first appears in the College- 
books in 1783. In the roll of the Humanity class, 
taught by Professor Hill, it is entered in his own hand, 
« Gaulterus Scott.” In the roll of the Greek class, 
taught by Professor Dalzell, the spelling is correct. ‘The 
name is written in a stiff schvol-boy hand, but quite 
legible. What character he sustained in these classes 
seems only to have escaped the recollection of his co- 
temporaries. Nor is it a matter of the slightest conse- 
quence. The early age at which boys are admitted to 
our Scotish Universities, and the nature of the studies 
pursued in the junior classes, render the first year of a 
college life in reality a blank in our existence. When 
Universities were first established in this country, they 
were the only seminaries of instruction. The pupil 
commenced his education there, and it was of conse- 
quence that he should enter at an early age, and be in- 
itiated into the very rudiments of learning. But now 
that so many excellent elementary schools abound every 
where, to persist in admitting children, who were more 
fitly confined to the strict rule of the pedagogue, to the 
comparatively liberal discipline of a college, is the height 
of absurdity. If old enough for the university, the young 
student has already learned at school all that is taught in 
the junior humanity and Greek classes, and is wasting 
his time; if he has been taken prematurely from school, 
he has been emancipated from that system of tuition which 
might have made of him an accurate scholar, in order 
that he may be taught after a more slovenly and inade- 
quate fashion. 

In 1784, “ Gaulterus Scott” occurs again in the roll 
of the second Greek class; and “ Walter Scott” in that 
of the Logic class, then taught by Professor Bruce. His 
attendance upon these classes was, however, in all pro- 
bability speedily terminated by the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, and a long tract of bad health, of which that 
event was the initiative. ‘Ihe interruption thus given to 
the plan of education which paternal care had sketched 
out for him, and habits acquired during the term of in- 
dulgence afforded to the invalid, mark the period of his 
life which ensued as entirely distinct from that which we 
have hitherto been surveying. ‘This interruption was, 
moreover, coincident in point of time with that sudden 
development of the physical constitution, which, produc- 
tive of a new class of feelings, seems often to change 
the entire character. His sickness, which was in all pro- 
bability an effort of nature to work off the dregs of early 
infirmity, seems almost to have been providentially in- 
terposed to chain him down, and afford him leisure to 
acquire those habits which were to ensure his future emi- 
nence, His entrance into animal existence was through 
pain and suffering, and the mental birth was destined to 
be attended with analogous pangs. 

Here then we close that portion of our narrative dedi- 
cated to the boyhood of Walter Scott. As the infant 
gathers its physical strength in balmy sluiaber, “ rocked 
by the beating of its mother’s breast,” so the mind in 
extreme youth collects its energies while swayed, with- 
out exertion of its own, hither and thither upon the 
heaving tide of circumstance. The history of a boy is 
more properly that of the persons and circumstances 
among which his lot has been cast. At the most, it is 
but the first feeble struggles of a human being to indi- 
cate an independent personality, like the flame on the 
domestic hearth f--cing its way in brief and transient 


its newly discovered power of detaining objects in its 
grasp. ‘The character of the earlier years of the period 
to which we are next to direct the reader’s attention, will 
not differ materially from what we have hitherto been 
contemplating; but as we advance, the figure of the 
principal person concerned will naturally stand out in 
bolder relief. It is the attribute of mankind to aim at 
rendering all surrounding objects subordinate to their 
purposes; and a man is truly great, truly a man, only 
in so far as he attains the object of his wishes; he is 
good only in so far as that object is commendable. 


——>—— 
CHAPTER IL. 


ADOLESCENCE. 1785—1796. 


Almost close upon the commencement of the winter 
session of 1784-85, to borrow the phriseology both of 
our universities and our courts of justice, Walter Scott 
was subjected to a violent attack of sickness, for the only 
distinct account of which we are indebted to himself. 
“When boyhood,” he says, “ advancing into youth re- 
quired more serious studies, and graver cares, a long ill- 
ness threw me back on the kingdom of fiction, as it were 
by a species of fatality. My indisposition arose, in part 
at least, from my having broken a blood-vessel ; and mo- 
tion and speech were for a long time pronounced posi- 
tively dangerous. 
strictly to my bed, during which time I was not allowed | 
to speak above a whisper, to cat more than a spoonful 

or two of boiled rice, or to have more covering than oue 

thin counterpane. When the reader is informed that I 

was at this time a growing youth, with the spirits, app .| 
tite, and impatience of fifteen, and suilered, of course, | 
greatly under this severe regimen, which the repeated | 
return of my disurder rendered indispensable, he will] 
not be surprised that [was abandoned to my own dis- 

cretion, so far as reading (my almost sole amusement) 

was concerned, and still less so, that I abused the indul-| 
gence which left my time so much at my own disposal.| 
“ There was at this time a circulating library in Edin-| 
burgh, founded, I believe, by the celebrated Allan Ram- |} 
say, which, besides containing a most respectable collec-| 
tion of books of every description, was, as might have | 
been expected, peculiarly rich in works of fiction. It 

exhibited specimens of every kind, from the romances! 
of chivalry, and the ponderous folios of Cyrus and Cas-| 
sandra, down to the most approved works of later times. | 
I was plunged into this great ocean of reading without} 
compass or pilot; and unless when some one had the| 
charity to play chess with me, I was allowed to do no-} 
| thing save read, from morning to night. I was, in kind. | 
ness and pity, which was perhaps erroneous, however | 
natural, permitted to select my subjects of study at my | 
own pleasure, upon the same principle that the humours 
of children are indulged to keep them out of mischief. 
As my taste and appetite were gratified in nothing else, 
[I indemnified myself by becoming a glutton of books. 
Accordingly I believe I read almost all the romances, old | 
plays, and epic poetry, in that formidable collection, and 
no doubt was unconsciously amassing materials for the 
task in which it has been my lot to be so much em- 
ployed. 

“ At the same time, I did not in all respects abuse the 
license permitted to me. Familiar acquaintance with the 
specious miracles of fiction brought with it some degree 
of satiety, and I began, by degrees, to seck in histories, 
memoirs, voyages, and the like, events nearly as wonder- 
ful as those which were the work of imagination, with 
the additional advantage that they were at least in a 
great measure true. 
during which I was left to the exercise of my own free 


The lapse of nearly two years,| enduring image. 
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unable to recover precise information respecting the dates 
of its commencement and terinination, circumstances 
enable us to approximate very closely to them, and the 
result seems to confine both the duration of his illness 
and of his residence in the country considerably within 
the limits of the time he has mentioned. We find his 
name, us has already been stated, entered in the books of 
the University of Edinburgh in his own hand, in No- 
vember 1784, suflicient evidence that he was then in 
good health, and looking forward to a winter’s attend- 
ance upon the classes. Next we find the following en- 
try in the minute-book of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet :—*« 15th May, 1786.—Compeared Walter Scott, 
and presented an indenture, dated 31st March last, en- 
tered into between him and Walter Scott, his son, for 
five years from the date thereof, under a mutual penalty 
of £40 sterling.” Lastly, we have Sir Walter’s own 
testimony that he met Burns in Edinburgh in the win- 
ter of 1786-87. 
events forbid us to assign this illness to a later period of 
} his career; and the certainty of a near relative who still 
| survives, that he paid a long visit to the neighbourhood 
of Kelso during his fourteenth or fifteenth year, is an 
additional circumstance for believing that it occurred at 
the time we have fixed upon. We assume, therefore, 
that his long confinement and his subsequent visit to the 
country, occurred between the close of 1784 and some 
time in 1786. He may have returned to his father’s 
house in May, the date of the registry of his indenture, 





The ascertained dates of subsequent 





My " as — 4 aol I 7 : 
For several weeks I was contined| or he may have been allowed to remain in the country 


till the full of the year, but certain it is that he was in 
Edinburgh, and alive and merry, in the winter of 1786. 

To the list given by Sir Walter of the amusements of 
his sick-chamber, the reminiscences of a cotemporary 
authorise us to add drawing. We speak on the autho- 
rity of an amateur artist, a lady no less conspicuous for 
her early beauty, than for a strong and original cast of 
mind, an intimate friend, moreover, of that wayward 
genius Skirving, when we say that Scott's mother was 
no mean proficient in this elegant accomplishment. It 
was natural, therefore, that with the imitative propensi- 
ties of boyhood, he should betake him during the tedious 
hours of sickness to the scratching of flowers on paper. 
At that early age, however, the real sense of art has 
never been found developed. It is merely the power of 
imitating form or colour with more or less accuracy, and 
feeling a harmless pride in comparative success. ‘To ex- 
press beauty through the medium of counterfeit resem- 
blance of external nature, is a faculty which lies dormant 
till a later period of life. That Sir Walter never, in 
after-life, felt any vocation to the pencil, is one strong 
ground for believing that he was not possessed of this 
faculty. That he found pleasure in gazing upon the 
creations of art, and in the conversation of eminent 
artists, is undoubted, but in like manner many who have 
the sense of harmony and melody very imperfectly de- 
veloped, are susceptible of being much excited by music. 
Another ground yet more relevant is a paper which he 
not many years ago communicated to a fashionable an- 
nual, in reply to a note from the editor, requesting him 
to point out a subject for the engraver. The subject 
which he docs suggest is little adapted for pictorial re- 
presentation, and the mode of handling still less. The 
truth is, that although the object both of the poet and 
the painter is to create the beautiful, the media of their 
operations is so different as to require in the workman 
faculties totally distinct, and, to judge by experience, al- 
most incompatible in the human mind; at least Michael 
Angelo alone seems to have united them. ‘The poet pre- 
sents us with a thousand restless and shifting associa- 
tions, which the mind reviews with rapture as they flutter 
past, and out of which it strives to collect and create an 
The painter presents us with one fixed 
and defined image, which pleases, partly by its own love- 





will, was followed by a temporary residence in the coun- 
try, where I was again very lonely, but for the amuse- 
ment which I derived from a good though old-fashioned 
library. The vague and wild use which I madeof this 
advantage, I cannot describe better than by referring my 
reader to the desultory studies of Waverley in a similar 
situation ; the passages concerning whose course of read- 
ing were imitated from recollections of my own.” 

In alloting the period of two years to his confinement 
in town after this attack of sickness, Sir Walter must 
have spoken from a very vague recollection ; for although 
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liness, but more (in most minds) by the associations of 
passion and breathing life which it suggests. Intense 
passion is the soul of both creations, but in the one it is 
clothed in a body of palpable visible form, in the other 
it tenants a Proteus-like succession of vague and airy 
shapes. 

We return from this digression to record the existence 
of a perishable memorial of this period of Scott’s life. 
On a window of the house in George Square, at that 
time inhabited by his father’s family, there may still be 
seen the following inscription, scratched with a diamond, 
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in a hand strikingly similar to that which he wrote} The lady here painted in such amiable colours was 
the last, but with more ambitious tails to the capital let-}the mother of Waldie, Esq. of Henderside, wri- 
ters. “ Walter Seott—1785—ha, who art thou ?!—Be-| ter in Kelso, one of whose sons, Robert, who died young, 
ittended Whale’s school in Kelso at the same time with 
trifle with the impatience of the tardy convalescent; but| Sir Walter. George, another son, who survived his 
till the wame and the date lend it an importance which ‘father, and succeeded to the property, was the father of 
rarely attaches to scrawls upon a pane of glass, Such lthe authoress of “Rome in the Nineteenth Century,”* 
of our readers as are not too old to remember the feel-| who seems to have inherited much of the amiable spirit 
ings of fifteen, when the impetuosity of young emotion, | and high talents of her great grandmother. This vene- 
rable person was always known by the name of “ Lady 
Waldic,” a name which, when applied by a Scotish pea- 
sant to one who has no hereditary claim to the title, is 
no common tribute of respect. It is expressive of blend- 
ed dignity and gentleness, of diffusive benevolence, and 
purity in word and deed in the party thus designated, so 
genuine and impressive as even to breathe their soften- 
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gone.” [tis perhaps a foolish fancy which connects this | 


unable as yet to vent itself in deeds or thought, prompts 
not unfrequently disjointed exclamations like that above, 
which, if overheard, bring the red blush into the face, 
and overwhelin with a sense of awkwardness—miay find 
even in the disjointed scrawl which we have preserved 
an index to the boy’s state of mind. 

i ord of his sick apartment has reached us, 
and we hasten to follow him to Roxburghshire. A bro-ling influence over the minds of a rough-witted, fearless 
ther of his father, Captain Robert Scott, had entered the | race, more inelined to pass shrewd and caustic remarks 
Bast Lodia Company's naval service in early life, and} upon their superiors in wealth and station, than to pay 
returned to his mative country about the year 1784, with|them a slavish homage. The character of the Scotish 
a respectable competeney. In 1785 he purchased from | peasant is indeed a strange mixture of passive obedi- 
the heirs of a Dr. Jacksou the small property of Rose-|ence with undaunted maintenance of the right of pri- 
bank, in the immediate neighbourhood of Kelso, Cap-| vate judgment. Scarcely any motive is suflicient to sting 
tain Scott is described by the few who remember him, as} him to insubordination ; but he never attempts to shut his 
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a pleasant, gentlemanly man, with no small degree of) eyes to the worthlessness of those beneath whose lash 
that sturdy pride which men of decided character derive | he crouches. He dares to be a tame slave, without seek- 
from the consciousness of being the makers of their own jing to reconcile himself to his situation by attributing 
Ile was in the commission of the peace, and | fancied virtues to his master. 

discharged the duties of a magistrate with strict impar-| But to return to “ Lady Waldie.” 
tiality. Ele was a keen advocate for a canal at that time] protegé narrates of her, a member of the Society of 
projected between Berwick and Kelso; and took an} Friends, but no bigot to her sect. She did not hesitate 
active part in the survey made by Mr. ‘Telfer the engi-|to attend the parish church. It has indeed been handed 
necr, to serve as the basis of his report on the practica- | down to us by tradition, that on one occasion when Mr. 
Captain Scott occupied a good) Cornclius Lundie (father of the late Mr. R. Lundie, 
deal of his time in improving the property he had pur-| minister of Kelso) was preaching, the spirit moved the 
chased, making additions to the house, and keeping his | good lady, and she spoke; but whether in rebuke or 
garden and ornamental grounds in order. He never|confirmation of the clergyman’s doctrine has been for- 
marricd ; but tistalled his sister, our good old friend Miss} gotten, This story, however, is at the best apocryphal, 
Jenny, into the office of housekeeper, and took pleasure | and the testimony of those who knew the lady repre- 
in seeing his nephews and nieces, and indeed all his|sents her not only as a woman of fervent piety and great 
friends around him. ‘The seanty notices we have been | benevolence, but also as possessed of an unwentedly 
able to collect of this gentleman leave a most favourable | eultivats dimind, “She was,” says an old lady, whose 
linpression of his character. ‘Vo the high sense of ho-| recollections extend back to the days of Scott’s boyhood, 
nour, and clear-sighted activity of the sailor, he seems!“ she was a great observer of the stars and heave nly bo- 


fortunes. 
She was, as her 


bility of the measure. 


tu have united a cordial and benevolent disposition, Inj dies; freqently looking at them and talking of them. 
; : . pape < . 

his taste for agricultural pursuits, and in the anxious do-j Walter used to say, that «she was aye looking to hea- 

sire he testified, by setUing his estate upon his nephew] ven.” ‘This little aneedote indicates the rich and sus- 


Walter, to keep up his remembrance in the land, we|ceptible mind of the speaker, but it likewise conveys a 
trace the gradual progress of honest ambition, from the| delightful image of her who could make so strong an 
geod grandsire, proud of being the most enterprising |impression upon him. Mrs. Waldie rises before us as 
stimall Lard, to the ba-|she was in lite, with her quiet dignity and retinement, 
rontal splendour of the master of Abbotsford. The} her religious enthusiasm, and intellectual romance, her 
sphere of family activity widens as it rolls onward, but! purity of mind, and her demure sagacity. 


9 fros} j ‘ . A . : os} . er . 
afresh spirit, “tasting of Flora and the country green, | Scott's craving for books found another source whence 


farmer of his district, through the 


breathes bracingly over it through the whole career of! to satisfy itself, on the well-covered shelves of a circu- 
lucreasing Importance, | lating library in Kelso, kept by a Mr, Elliot. This libra- 

To the house of this gentleman young Walter was} rian is still remembered as a polite, formal old man, with 
ent, in the hope that the air and soil which had proved|a well-powdered head. He had that kind of taste which 
so congenial to his sickly childhood might again re-in-|does not extend beyond a keen sense of the beauty of 
vigorate him. Efe found himself restored to the care of'| orderly arrangement and neatness, was of a shrewd turn 


his old nurse, * Aunt Jenny,” and, in attendance upon} of mind, and spoke plausibly. His stock of knowledge, 


her, he met again the playmates of his childhood. But] particularly in what regarded antiquarian matters, was 
he also met " h more new friends than his unele, “ Inj pretty extensive, and his assortment of books was tole- 
early youth,” li wivhere says, and he alludes to this|rably various. Both the man and his establishment 
period of his lite, © L resided for a considerable time in| possessed a strong power of attraction for the convales- 


the vicinity of the beautiful village of Kelso, where my | cent. 

life passed in a very solitary manner. I had few ac-| A passage in an “ Essay on Imitations of the Ancient 
quaumtances, scarce any companions, and books, which| Ballad,” prefixed to the third volume of the “ Minstrelsy 
were at the time almost essential to my happiness, were} of the Scotish Border,” inclines us to refer to the period 
difficult tocome by. It was then that IT was particularly | of the author’s first visit to his uncle Robert, his intro- 
indebted to the liberality and friendship of an old lady|duetion to the collections of the Bishop of Drumore. 
of the Society of Friends, eminent for her benevolence} In early youth I had been an eager student of ballad 
and charity. Her deceased husband had been a medical poctry, and the tree is still in my recollection, beneath 
man of cininence, and left her, with other valuable pro-| which I lay and first entered upon the enchanting peru- 
perty, a small and well-seleeted library. This the kind | sal of Perey’s ¢ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ although it 
old lady permitted me to rummage at pleasure, and carry | has long perished in the general blight which affected 
home what volumes I chose, on condition that I should| the whole race of oriental platanus to which it belonged.” 
take, at the saine time, some of the tracts printed for|'The thread of association is, we confess, but slender, be- 
encouraging and extending the doctrines of her own| ing nothing stronger than the similarity in point of sen- 
sect. She did not even exact any assurance that I would! timent between the landscape conjured up by these words, 
read these performances, being too justly afraid of in-| and the fair and fertile environs of Kelso. | Several allu- 
volving me in a breach of promise, but was merely de-| sions, however, scattered through Scott’s writings, tend 
sirous that T should have the chance of instruction with-|to confirm us in the opinion that it is to a time closely 
in my reach, in case whim, curiosity, or accident, might ‘ 
induce me to have recourse to it.” 
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* An admirable work, republished in the Library.—Ed. 





his first acquaintance with Percy’s book. 
The perusal of that work, originally published in 
1765, by giving him a taste for ballad literature, naturally 


led him on to the kindred publications of Herd and 


Evans. Herd, “an accountant, as the profession js 
called in Edinburgh, was known and generally esteemed 
for his shrewd, manly common sense and antiquarian 
science, mixed with much good nature and great modes- 
ty. His hardy and antique mould of countenance, and 
his venerable grizzled locks, procured him amongst his 
acquaintance the name of Greysteil.” His collection 
was an attempt to do for Scotish what the bishop had 
accomplished for English traditional song. Evans’ work, 
in which some poems of modern date were intermingled 
with the old ballads, appeared originally in 1777, snd 
afterwards, considerably enlarged, in 1784.“ This col- 
lection contained,” says Sir Walter, “several modern 
pieces of great merit, which are not to be found else- 
where, and which are understood to be the production of 
William Julius Mickle, translator of the Lusiad, though 
they were never claimed by him, nor received among his 
works.” Turning to the last edition of Kenilworth, we 
find in the preface the following passage :—* There is a 
period in youth when the mere power of numbers has a 
more strong eflect on ear and imagination, than in more 
advanced life. At this season of immature taste, the 
author was greatly delighted with the poems of Mickle 
and Langhorne,—poets who, though by no means deti- 


‘! cient in the higher branches of their art, were eminent 


for their powers of verbal melody above most who have 
practised this department of poetry. One of those pieces 
of Mickle, which the author was particularly pleased 
with, is a ballad, or rather a species of elegy, on the sub. 
ject of Cummor Hall, which, with others by the same 
author, were to be found in ‘Evans’ Ancient Ballads,’ to 
which work Mickle made liberal contributions. The 
first stanza,* especially, had a peculiar species of en- 
chantment for the youthful ear of the author, the force 
of which is not even now entirely spent; some others 
are sufficiently prosaic.” We find Sir Walter referring 
his acquaintance with the poetry of Langhorne and 
Mickle to the same period; we find him mentioning as 
one of his first loves the ballad of Cumnor Hall, which 
only appeared in Evans’ second edition; and we know 
from the account he has given of his interview with 
Burns, that he was familiar with the writings of Lang. 
horne in 1786. ‘his chain of circumstances, although 
not drawn sulliciently to establish conviction, points with 
tolerable pertinacity to the conjecture we have hazarded 
above. 

It has already been remarked, that the precise period 
of Scott’s return from Rosebank, to enter upon the duties 
of a writer’s clerk, has not been ascertained. ‘The date 
of the registry of his indenture cannot satisfactorily en- 
able us to make any approximation, for it may have been 
effected with a prospective view to his commencing them 
as soon as his return should be deemed expedient. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that he passed the winter 1786-57 
in Edinburgh, as sufliciently appears from the account 
given by himself in a letter to his son-in-law, Mr. Lock- 
hart, of an iniportant era in his life—his interview with 
Burns. 

«“ As for Burns, I may truly say, Virgilium vidi tan- 
tum. Iwas a lad of fifteen in 1786-7, when he came 
first to Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling enough to 
be much interested in his poetry, and would have given 
the world to know him; but I had very little acquaint 
ance with any literary people, and still less with the 
gentry of the west country, the two sets that he most 
frequented. Mr. Thomas Grierson was at that time a 
clerk of my father’s, He knew Burns, and promised to 
ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity 
to keep his word ; otherwise I might have seen more of 
this distinguished man. As it was, I saw him one day 
at the late venerable Professor Fergusson’s, where there 
were several gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom I remember the celebrated Mr. Dugald Stewart. 
Of course we youngsters sate silent, looked and listened. 
The only thing I remember which was remarkable in 





* “The dews of summer night did fall; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 





And many an oak that grew thereby.” 
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the other his widow, with a child in her arms. hes 


lines were written beneath,— 


«Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain— 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew ; 
The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears.’ 


« Burns seemed much affected by the print, or rather the 
ideas which it suggested to his mind. He actually shee 


tears. He asked whose the lines were, and it chance 


that nobody but myself remembered that they occur in} which enable us to give a shrewd guess at their charac- 
a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called by the un-| ter, 
I whis-| and Herd. 
pered my information to a friend present, who men-] between the first-named au‘hor and Ritson, the amateurs 
tioned it to Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a} of old ballad poetry were led to plunge deeper than they 


promising title of « The Justice of the Peace.’ 


word, which, though of mere civility, I then received and 
still recollect with very great pleasure. 

« His person was strong and robust : his manners rus- 
tic, not clownish; a sort of dignified plainness and sim- 
plicity, which received part of its effect perhaps from 
one’s knowledge of his extraordinary talents. His fea- 
tures are represented in Mr. Nasmyth’s picture, but to 


me it conveys the idea that they are diminished as if} tally the seductive and engrossing nature of antiquarian 


seen in perspective. I think his countenance was more 
massive than it looks in any of the portraits. I would 
have taken the poet, had I not known what he was, for 
a very sagacious country farmer of the old Scotish school, 
i.e. none of your modern agriculturists, who keep la- 
bourers for their drudgery, but the dowce gudeman who 
held his own plough. There was a strong expression of 
sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye alone 
I think indicated the poetical character and temperament. 
It was large and of a dark cast, and glowed, (I say lite- 
rally glowed,) when he spoke with feeling or interest. I 
never saw such another eye in a human head, though I 
have seen the most distinguished men in my time. His 
conversation expressed perfect self-confidence, without 
the slightest presumption, Among the men who were 
the most learned of their time and country, he expressed 
himself with perfect firmness, but without the least in- 
trusive forwardness; and when he differed in opinion, 
he did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at the same 
time with modesty. I do not remember any part of his 
conversation distinctly enough to be quoted, nor did I 
ever sce him again, except in the street, where he did 
not recognise me, as I could not expect he should. He 
was much caressed in Edinburgh, but (considering what 
literary emoluments have been since his day) the efforts 
made for his relief were extremely trifling. 

“T remember on this occason I mention, I thought 
Burns’ acquaintance with English poetry was rather 
limited, and also, that having twenty times the abilities 
of Allan Ramsay and of Ferguson, he talked of them 
with too much humility as his model; there was doubt- 
less national predilection in his estimate.” 

The lad who could be so deeply impressed with the 
appearance of Burns in one interview, as to retain, after 
an interval of forty years, such a vivid picture of his 
outer man, and who was widely enough read to detect 
the comparatively limited extent of Burns’ reading, and 
who was already capable of feeling his superiority to 
Ramsay and Ferguson, had outgrown the years of boy- 
hood. His mind was rapidly advancing towards matu- 
rity. Nor were his poctical exercises continued upon so 
limited a seale, as his words, “I made one or two faint 
attempts at verse,” would lead us to suppose. A gentle- 
man who about this time was in habits of daily and fa 
miliar intercourse with him, remembers being shown a 


poem which he had composed on the “ Conquest of] Mair by token,” they were frequently interrupted by 


Granada.” It extended to four books, each containing 
about four hundred lines. This production he burned 
very soon after it was finished. Our informant pro- 
ceeds :—« He told extempore, and most fluently, admira- 
ble stories of his own invention. 
tealy with exrtempore poetry, or at least rhymes. In 
fact, he could almost have conversed in rhyme.” 


It must have been close upon the event we have just} father, was in all probability owing to his recent delicate 


Burns’ manner, was the effect produced upon him by a 
print of Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying dead on 
the snow, his dog sitting in misery on the one side, on 


pop, crash, down went chess-board and men into the jv 
desk, and the two delinquents assumed as grave and 
business. like a deportment as their trepidation would |1 
He was also most! admit of. . 
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couple so much as /eve and dove, when finding Lewi 
¢}in possession of so much reputation, and conceiving tha 


exceeded him in general information, I suddenly took i 
into my head to attempt the style by which he had raise¢ 
himself to fame.” The “ Monk” was published in 1795 


quent attempts, 
be noticed hereafter, we have no indications of the turn 





1) Dugald Stewart’s lectures on Moral Philosophy in the 
I}year 1790. There are two circumstances, however, 


In 1786, we find him busied with Percy, Evans, 
Owing to the hot controversy which arose 


lat first expected into philological and antiquarian discus- 
sions. When we again recover the thread of Scott’s 
studies in 1790, we find him uncommonly well versed in 
northern antiquities. “ Putting that to that,” as the old 
wives say, there can remain little doubt as to the nature 
of his favourite pursuits during the interval. 

Such readers as have at any time known experimen- 


research, (study we can searcely call it,) in which the 
mind wanders on from ratiocination to lazy contempla- 
tion of picturesque images, hovering as it were on the 
verge of the regions of stern thought and pleasant dreams, 
sufficiently active to escape ennui, sufliciently indolent 
to escape fatigue, will agree with us that reminiscences 
of his own oficial delinquencies suggested in all proba- 
bility the description of the legal studies of the laird of 
Monkbarns, 

“He was then put apprentice to the profession of a 
writer, or attorney, in which he profited so far, that he 
made himself master of the whole forms of feudal in- 
vestitures, and showed such pleasure in reconciling their 
incongruities, and tracing their origin, that his master 
had great hope he would one day bean able conveyancer. 
But he halted upon the threshold, and, though he ac- 
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and as the burning of “The Conquest of Granada” 
happened in 1786, there is no space left for any subse- under personal inconveniences of this nature, I had, 
With one exception, which will fall to {since the improvement of my health, in defiance of this 


‘which his studies now took, till we find him attending |endurance of toil on 








LO] 


eyebrow, which is the Janguage of passion rather than |sary consequence, the supposed invalid would be allowed 
poetry, I had not for ten years indulged the wish to {and encouraged to devote more time to exercise in the 


s}open air, than he would have otherwise been allowed to 


t|steal from the writing-desk. The consequence of such 


if IL fell behind him in poetical powers, [ considerabiy |indulgence has been told by himself:—+* Since my four- 


t}teenth or fifteenth year, my health, originally delicate, 
{}had been extremely robust. From infancy, I had la- 
,}boured under the infirmity of a severe lameness, but, as 
I believe is usually the case with men of spirit who suffer 


incapacitating circumstance, distinguished myself by the 
foot or having often 
walked thirty miles a day, and rode upwards of a hun- 
dred, without stopping. In this manner, I tmade many 
pleasant journeys through parts of the country then not 
very accessible, gaining more amusement and instruction 


horseh ik, 


than I have been able to acquire since T have traveled in 
amore commodious manner. I practised mnost sylvan 
sports also, with some success and with great delight.” 
Our information respecting bis country rambles, during 
the period of which we are at present narrating the history, 
7. e. previous to the year 1796, is extremely limited. 
We learn from his surviving relations, that he was in 
the habit of paying a visit of some length to his uncle, 
Captain Scott, every autumn, He used also at this time 
to pay an annual visit to the Highlands; and a gentle- 
man, who was then in his father’s oflice, remembers that 
he was frequently absent on minor excursions. 
The Highlands aflorded him a new field of observa- 
tion ;x—a field at that time more congenial to his natural 
and acquired sympathies, than they could have done if 
in their present state. He has left it on record, in his 
Introduction to the first series of the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, that Alexander Stewart of Iavernahyle was 
the friend who first introduced him to this district of his 
native Jand. And in the second the 
work, he has favoured us with a description of his feel- 
ings when Perth first burst upon his view, from the 
Wicks of Baiglie, on the occasion of his first trip to the 
north. “ Childish wonder, indeed, was an ingredient in 
my delight, for I was not above fifteen years old, and as 
this had been the first excursion which I was permitted 
to make on a pony of my own, I also experienced the 








series of same 











quired some knowledge of the origin and system of the 
law of his country, he could never be persuaded to apply 
it to lucrative and practical purposes. It was not from 
any inconsiderate neglect of the advantages attending 
the possession of money that he thus deceived the hopes 
of his master. ‘Were he thoughtless or light-headed, 
or rei sue prodigusy said his instructor, ‘I would know 
what to make of him. But he never pays away a shil- 
ling without looking anxiously after the change, makes 
his sixpence go farther than another lad’s half-crown, 
and will ponder over an old black-letter copy of the acts 
of parliament for days, rather than go to the golf or the 
change-house ; and yet he will not bestow one of those 
days on a little business of routine, that would put twenty 
shillings in his pocket—a strange mixture of frugality 
and industry, and negligent indolence,—I don’t know 
what to make of him.’” 

We suspect, however, that although his father might}: 
find him as wayward and unaccountable as Oldbuck, in 
respect of his ardent scrutiny into the antiquities and 
outrée twistings of the law, and his aversion to all prae- 
tical application of his knowledge, the resemblance |< 
stopped here. He had no dislike to amusements, either |; 


the English troops who garrisoned his house 
| 


glow of independence, mingled with that degree of 
anxiety which the most conceited boy feels when he is 
first abandoned to his own undirected councils. I re- 
collect pulling up the reins without meaning to do so. 
and gazing on the seene before me, as if I had been 
afraid it would shift like those ina theatre, before I could 
distinctly observe its diflerent parts, or convinee myself 
that what I Since that hour, and the 
period is now more than fifty years past, the recollection 
of that inimitable landscape has possessed the strongest 


saw was real. 


influence over my mind, and retained its place as a memo- 
rable thing, when much that was influential on my own 
fortunes has fled from my recollection.” 

At the abode of Mr. Stewart, he likewise found much 
that was calculated to make an enduring impression upon 
his mind. There was the worthy old gentlemaz himself, 


such as we have attempted to describe him above, with 


ll his clannish and Jacobitieal predilections. ‘There 


was the cave where Invernahyle had lain concealed after 
the battle of Culloden, so near the sentinels placed by 


that he 
‘ould hear their muster-ro!! called. There were all the 
issociations connected with one who had been out both 
1715 and 1745, and leepl vaged in all 





his money go farther than that of other people. He 
gentleman who was one of Mr. Scott’s clerks during the 
period of Walter’s nominal apprenticeship, assures us, || 


that they had many a tough bout at chess in the oflice. 


the inopportune entrance of the old gentleman; when |v 


That young Scott was allowed so much freedom, while 


under the surveillance of so strict a discip!inarian as his|imto the recesses of the Highlands, 
i aS 
been caused more or less remotely by his family’s con- 














recorded, that the “suspended animation,” adverted to! state of health. 
mn the following sentence, stole over his rhyming powers.’ distrustful of apparently robust and florid health, in one {the whole or part of Mrs. Scott's p 
“In short, excepting the usual tribute to a mistress’s! who had suffered so much and so long ; 


and as a neces- 


sedentary or active, nor any peculiar knack at making |in 
the intrigues 
never acted regularly either as clerk or apprentice. A}memorable years; nay, who bad even fought a broad- 
sword duel with Rob Roy. 


who was about to cleave Colonel 
Lochaber axe, when his master interfered; an incident 


Parental anxiety would be naturally | nections with Invernahyle. The 


been deeply et 
s which filled up the space between these two 


There was, too, Inverna- 
1vle’s miller, “a grim-looking old Highlander,” the same 


Whitefoord with his 


vhich suggested an important part of the story of Wa- 


rerley. In short, the wild and striking scenery of the 


district was inhabited by a people whose dress, language, 


nanners, and actual history realised those legends upon 
vhich his boyish imagination had so fondly dwelt. 
That Scott was on a subsequent oceasion carricd deeper 


Is, seerns likewise to have 


sum of 1000/. being 


rtion, had been lent 








upon a personal bond to Stewart of Appin, Invernalyle’s 
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chief and brother-in-law, and subsequently transformed 


into a burden on his estate in due form of law. The 
sequel of the story will be best narrated in Scott’s own! 
words. | 

“ There were very considerable debts due by Stewart 
of Appin, (chiefly to the author’s family,) which were | 
likely to be lost to the creditors, if they could not be} 
made available out of the farm of Invernenty, the s« ene| 
of the murder done upon MacLaren by the son of Rob) 
Roy.” 

“His family, consisting of several strapping deer-stalk- 
ers, still possessed the farm, by virtue of a long lease for 
a trifling rent. There was no chance of any one buying 
it with such an encumbrance, and a transaction was en- 


tered into by the MacLarens, who, being desirous to]. 


emigrate to America, agreed to sell their lease to the 
creditors of 500/., and to remove at the next term of 
Whitsunday. But whether they repented their bargain, 
or desired to make a better, or whether from a mere point 
of honour, the MaeLarens declared they would not per- 
mit a summons of removal to be executed against them, 
which was necessary for the legal completion of the bar- 
gain. And such was the general impression that they 
were men capable of resisting the legal execution of 
warning by very effectual means, no king’s messenger 
would execute the summons without. the support of a 
military force. An escort of a serjeant and six men 
was obtained from a Highland regiment lying in Stirling, 
and the author, then a writer’s apprentice, equivalent to 
the honourable situation of an attorney’s clerk, was in- 
vested with the superintendence of the expedition, with 
directions to see that the messenger discharged his duty 
fully, and that the gallant serjeant did not exceed his 
part by committing violence or plunder. And thus it 
it happened, oddly enough, that the author first entered 
the romantic scenery of Loch Katrine, of which he may 
perhaps say he has somewhat extended the reputation, 
riding in all the dignity of danger, with a front and rear 
guard, and loaded arms. "The serjeant was absolutely a 
Highland Serjeant Kite, full of stories of Rob Roy and 
of himself, and a very good companion. We experienced 
no interruption whatever, and when we came to Inver- 
nenty, found the house deserted. We took up our quar- 
ters for the night, and used some of the victuals which 
On the morning we returned as unmo- 
lested as weeame. ‘he MacLarens, who probably never 
thought of any serious opposition, received their money 
and went to America, where, having had some slight 
share in removing them from their paupera regna, | 
sincerely hope they prospered.” 

In addition to Invernahyle’s hospitable mansion, he 
was in these days a welcome visiter in the house of Mr, 
Edmonstone of Newton, to whom also he was in the 
The seat of the Edmon- 


we found there. 


habit of paying a yearly visit. 
stone family is in the immediate vicinity of Doune Casth 
one of the localities which figure in] Waverley. The 
only allusion made by Sir Walter himself to this inti- 
macy oecurs In one of the notes attached to the last edi- 
“This noble 


tion of the novel we have just mentioned, 
ruin is dear to: my recollection, from associations which 
have been long and painfully broken.” It is to these 
various visits that Sir Walter somewhere attributes the 
occurrence of so much “bad Gaelic,” (so he is pleased to 
term it,) in his novels. It certainly does not appear, that 
with all his enthusiasm in behalf of the Gael, and all his 
researches into their manners and superstitions, he ever 
obtained a thorough knowledge of their language. His 
most intimate acquaintance with it never seems to have 
exceeded the power of quoting a few brocards, much 
after the fashion in which poor Burns paraded his hali-a- 
dozen French phrases. 

Scott’s excursions to the south of Edinburgh, subse- 
quent to his illness, and previous to the time when he 
was called to the bar, have been still more indistinctly 
remembered. They were the every-day occurrences to 
which he had been accustomed from infaney; they 
wanted the freshness and sharpness of scenery and man- 
ners to which he was introduced for the first time, and 
their memory became insensibly blended and confused 
with the events of after-years. ‘The same cause has ren- 
dered the meihory of his companions less accurate also; 
and thus we have been able to recover only two anee- 
dotes of his adventures in Roxburghshire which can with 
any degree of certainty be referred to this period, Even 
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On one occasion, when on the eve of his departure 
for Roxburghshire, he ealled, like a dutiful nephew, upon 
his aunt, Miss Scott, who happened to be residing in 
Edinburgh at the time, to enquire whether she had any 
commissions from the country. He was solemnly invited 
to tea, and informed that she had something which she 
wished to intru-t to his care. When he took his leave 
in the evening, a mondeseript parcel of a tolerable size 
was delivered to him with great formality, and many 
strict injunctions to look to its safety. “ Tak’ care o’t, 
Wattie, for there’s siller in’t.” The bearer was consider- 
ably teased, while on the road, by the incessant rattling 
and jingling which his charge kept up in his pocket, 
sorely to the annoyance of his poney. On reaching his 
journey’s end, he hastened to deliver it to the blacksmith 
of the village, to whom it was addressed; intimating at 
the same time that he felt great curiosity to know the 
contents of the parcel, and adding, that he supposed from 
the sound and weight it must be Miss Scott’s pose. 
* Deed, it’s just ane o’ your aunty’s pattens, and tippence 
to mend it,” was Burn-the-win’s reply. 

The other adventure to which we referred above is of 
more consequence, and paints the active benevolence of 
the young man in a very amiable light; but unfortunate- 
ly it has reached us in a very imperfect state. The au- 
thority, however, from which we have it is beyond sus- 
picion; andon this account we have judged it for the 
best to preserve the incident, in the hopes that some fu- 
ture biographer may be enabled to complete our imperfect 
story. A gentleman who resided at some distance from 
Rosebank had unfortunately been involved in a tedious 
litigation, which terminated in a caption being issued 
against him. He was at the time an invalid and bed-rid, 
but his adversaries were nevertheless determined to en- 
force the rigour of the law. This resolution reached the 
cars of Scott a few hours before the time appointed for 
putting it into execution; and he, without a moment's 
delay, mounted and rode off to give the alarm. An eye- 
witness reinembers him approaching the house of the in- 
valid at a furious pace, his horse foaming, and his face 
flushed—both nearly blown, “ Mount, mount for your 
life,” he cried, as he approached the house. His tale 
was soon told; the invalid, wrapped in blankets, was 
hurried into a vehicle of some sort, and conveyed to 
Edinburgh, where matters were arranged after some 
fashion or another, The narrator of this (not very dis- 
tinct) anecdote, speaks of Scott’s conduct in terms so 
warm as to convince us that the service rendered on the 
oceasion must have been an important one. Few readers 
will fail to trace in the incident a certain degree of simi- 
larity to the death-scene of the laird*of Ellangowan ; an 
association which, in connection with the following pas- 
sage from the preface to Guy Mannering, may help to 
cuide some future and more fortunate investigator to all 
the particulars of the story. The narrative which we 
are about to quote is prefaced by the information, that 
“ for particular reasons it must be expressed very gener- 
ally. 

“Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is supposed to 
have been, was actually tutor in the family of a gentle- 
man of considerable property. The young lads, his 
pupils, grew up and went out in the world, but the tutor 
continued to reside in the family, no uncommon cireum- 
stance in Scotland, (in former days,) where food and 
shelter were readily afforded to humble friends and de- 
pendants. ‘The laird’s predecessors had been imprudent; 
he himself was passive and unfortunate. Death swept 
away his sons, whose success in life might have balanced 
his own bad luck and incapacity. Debts increased and 
funds diminished, till rain came. The estate was sold; 


his fathers, to go he knew not whither, when, like an old 
piece of furniture, which, left alone in its wonted corner, 
may hold together for a long while, but breaks to pieces 
on an attempt to move it, he fell down on his own 
threshold under a paralytic affection. 

«The tutor awakened as from a dream. He saw his 
patron dead, and that his patron’s only remaining child, 
now neither graceful nor beautiful, if she had been ever 
cither the one or the other, had by this calamity become 
a harmless and penniless orphan, He addressed her 
nearly in the words which Dominie, Sampson uses to 
Miss Bertram, and professed his determination not to 
leave her. Accordingly, roused to the exercise of talents 





of these the exact date is unattainable, 


which had long slumbered, he opened a little school, and 


and the old man was about to remove from the house of 


supported his patron’s child for the rest of her life, treat. 
ing her with the same humble observance and devoted 
attention which he had used to her in the days of her 
prosperity.” “Such,” the author justly adds, “is the 
outline of Dominie Sampson’s story, in which there is 
neither romantic incident nor sentimental passion ; but 
which, perhaps, from the rectitude and simplicity of cha- 
racter it displays, may interest the heart and fill the eye 
of the reader as irresistibly as if it respected distresses 
of a more dignified and refined character.” 

While Scott was thus living on without any under. 
stood or definite aim, now paying a nominal attention to 
the business of the office, and again strengthening his 
body by exercise which few men could endure ; at one 
time adding to his stores of antiquarian and other know. 
ledge, simply because of the pleasure he took in their 
acquisition, at another unconsciously storing his mind 
with ideas from the homely and sturdy life of the borderers, 
or from the wildness of the Highlanders ; an event oc- 
curred which was destined ultimately to have a strong 
influence upon the development of his powers. The 
advance which Scotland had hitherto made in literature 
lagged far behind her giant strides in :cience. Black 
had caught up the scent after which the continental 
chemists had been long busily puzzling, and the Scots 
were keeping abreast of the strongest and flectest of their 
neighbours, in the full ery which now rushed along the 
true path of discovery. MacLaurin and Playfair had 
illustrated the name of their country in the department 
of mathematical and physical science. Smith had given 
birth to a new branch of knowledge; for while his pre- 
decessors had been narrowed and misled in their investi- 
gations by continually keeping taxation in view, as the 
ultimate problem to be solved, he had abandoned himself 
to the scrutiny of the laws of nature untrammeled by 
conventional institutions, and had laboured to ascertain 
the laws which regulate the origin and distribution of 
wealth. Hume, the most original and profound of that 
race of masculine and unaffected thinkers, who laid deep 
and broad the foundations of Scotish intellectual fame, 
although misunderstood and ill appreciated, loaded with 
eulogy for his merely ornamental works, while his sub- 
lime metaphysical investigations were scorned and ne- 
glected, had laid the foundations of two widely differing 
systems of philosophy,—the Scotish of Reid and Stewart, 
the German of Kant. The minor departments and ac- 
cessory investigations attached to those sciences, and all 
the practical branches of knowledge, medicine in par- 
ticular, were filled with zealous, active, and intelligent 
labourers. 

But although science had attained this high eminence, 
literature continued but a puny hot-house plant, throwing 
out tendrils beautiful and delicate, but deficient both in 
stamina and power. Smollet and Thomson had expa 
triated themselves, and could scarcely be regarded as 
Scotish literati. Ramsay had left but one enduring work 
behind him,—his Gentle Shepherd. Home’s Douglas 
was beautiful, but cold and evanescent as the frost-spray 
that gems the boughs and twigs of a leafless tree in winter. 
Beattie’s Minstrel, although it can only be characterised 
as sweet and tender, has a gentle loveliness which cannot 
fail to ensure it a much longer race of existence than has 
awaited what were commonly called (by courtesy) his 
philosophical writings. Mackenzie had touched some 
strings of the human heart with a delicate and skilful 
hand, but his essays reminded too much of Addison, his 
fictitious narrative of Sterne, to allow him to rank as an 
original imaginative author. Burns had already publish- 
eg] some of his best works, but he stood alone, without 
sympathy or connection with the then existing literature 
of his country. The value of his poems was not then 
understood, the influence of his master mind had not yet 
been felt. He was looked down upon by the elegant 
scholars of the day with graceful sentiments of conde- 
scending superiority, wondering much that the language 
of the vulgar could be made the vehicle of poetry, and 
wondering still more that a ploughman should be able ‘0 
speak and think, to use the language of Captain Bobadil, 
“almost or altogether as well as themselves.” 

We have named the whole of the Scotish authors of 
fiction who, at the period to which our narrative at pre 
sent relates, were or had been in existence, and are likely 
to endure. The cold idealess epics of Wilkie, and the 
jangling of the numerous ballad-mongers who, called 
into existence by the success of Burns, thought the pow’ 
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of rhyming and the use of the Scotish dialect sufficient 
to ensure their success, may surely be passed over in 
silence. In England likewise the spirit of poetry seemed 
to be on the eve of dying out. The public attention 
directed to our old ballad poetry, instead of re-inspiring 
a healthy sense of the beauties of nature, had only direct- 
ed the minds of men into a train of laborious antiquarian 
trifling. Some external influence was evidently neces- 
sary to rouse and re-invigorate the dormant imagination 
of the nation. 


That impulse was given by the young and fervid, al- 
though in many instances fantastic literature of Germany. 
The fire which the authors of that country had caught 
from Shakspeare, they were destined to communicate 
again to the land of his birth, even as the writings of 
him and his contemporaries had borne in upon their dark- 
ness the torch which had been lighted at the pile kindled 
by Luther. Thus it would seem that the collective in- 
tellect of the world is, as it were, a chain along which 
the electric fire of thought runs in repeated revolutions. 
It would be diverging from our proper object to follow 
out in detail the progress of German literature in the 
affections of the British public. It must suflice to re- 
mark, that its more coarse and exaggerated portions— 
those works which addressed themselves more strongly to 
the sensual than to the purely imaginative portion of our 
nature—tales of sorcery and diadlerie, of morbid and 
exaggerated passion ; in short the Robbers of Schiller, the 
Werther of Goethe, and the Poems of Burger, and the 
Dramas of Kotzebue, were the first to find acceptance. 
The torpid palate could only be stimulated by brandy. 
By degrees, however, a taste for the nobler and purer 
productions of Germany gained a footing in some quarters. 
The works of Gocthe’s and Schiller’s matured genius, the 
writings of Klopstock and Lessing, were studied and ap- 
preciated, at least by a select few, and some were found 
who even ventured to “go far sounding on their perilous 
way,” through the inmost recesses of Kant’s gigantic 
abstractions. When we have added to these indications 
this single remark, that the peculiar habits of thought 
indulged in by Coleridge and Wordsworth, men who 
more than any others have stamped their characters upon 
this age’s literature, bold and original though they be, 
may be traced in the fountain to an intimate acquaintance 
with the literature and philosophy, we relinquish all fur- 
ther pursuit of the general enquiry, and restrict ourselves 
to our more immediate object. 

The literary intercourse between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don was, at the time we speak of, comparatively limited. 
The progress of German literature in the former capital 
may therefore be traced apart. It fell to the lot of Henry 
Mackenzie first to direct the attention of his countrymen 
to this new-found treasure. His acquaintance with the 
writers of Germany was very limited, and, what was 
worse, obtained through the medium of very imperfect 
French translations. Modesty, however, was never the 
besetting sin of a Scotish critic, so he coolly adventured, 
ina sitting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which 
was held on the 2ist of April 1788, to propound, in a 
formal essay, his opinion of “The German Theatre.” It 
would be waste of time to recur to a judgment based 
upon such inadequate knowledge for any useful inforina- 
tion. It would be invidious to resuscitate a work so long 
allowed to slumber in oblivion, merely for the sake of 
pointing out its defects; the more so that to it we are 
indebted for a highly beneficial direction of the public 
mind. Enough that the novelty of the information it 
contained served to excite, and its surpassing elegance to 
conciliate. “Germany,” he remarked, “in her Jiterary 
aspect, presents herself to observation in a singular point 
of view; that of a country arrived at maturity, along 
with the neighbouring nations, in the arts and sciences, 
in the pleasures and refinements of manners, and yet 
only in its infancy with regard to writings of taste and 
imagination. This last path, however, from these very 
circumstances, she pursues with an enthusiasm which no 
other situation could perhaps have produced, the enthu- 
siasm which novelty inspires, and which the servility in- 
cident to a more cultivated and critical state of literature 
does not restrain.” Thus did the most successful culti- 
vator among his cotemporaries of a style of literature 
such as he has described in these last words, become the 
herald of the ascendancy of the antagonist principle. 


effect. 
ed Scott, is thus narrated by himself. 

“Tn Edinburgh, where the remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the German language and that of the Lowland 
Scotish, encouraged young men to approach this newly 
discovered spring of literature, a class was formed of six 
or seven intimate friends, who proposed to make them- 
selves acquainted with the German language. ‘They 
were in the habit of living much together, and the time 
they spent in this new study was felt as a period of great 
amusement. One source of this diversion was the lazi- 
ness of one of their number, the present author, who, 
averse to the necessary toil of grammar and its rules, was 


the German by his acquaintance with the Scotish and 
Anglo-Saxon dialects, and, of course, frequently com- 
mitted blunders which were not lost upon his more accu- 
rate and more studious companions. A more general 
source of amusement was the despair of the teacher, on 
finding it impossible to extract from his Scotish students 
the degree of sensibility necessary, as he thought, to 
enjoy the beauties of the author, to whom he considered 
it proper first to introduce them. We were desirous to 
penetrate at once into the recesses of the Teutonic litera- 
ture, and were ambitious of perusing Goethe and Schiller, 
and others whose fame had been sounded by Mackenzie. 
Dr. Willich, (a medical gentleman, ) who was our teacher, 
was judiciously disposed to commence our studies with 
the more simple diction of Gessner, and prescribed to us 
‘The death of Abel,’ as the production from which our 
German tasks were to be drawn. The pietistic style of 
this author was ill adapted to attract young persons of 
our age and disposition. We could no more sympathise 
with the overstrained sentimentality of Adam and his 
family, than we could have had a feeling for the jolly 
Faun of the same author, who broke his beautiful jug, 
and then made a song on it which might have moved all 
Staffordshire. ‘T'osum up the distresses of Dr. Willich, we, 
with one consent, voted Abel an insufferable bore, and 
gave the pre-eminence, in point of masculine character, 
to his brother Cain, or even to Lucifer himself. When 
these jests, which arose out of the sickly monotony and 
affected ecstasies of the poet, failed to amuse us, we had 
for our entertainment the unutterable sounds manufac- 
tured by a Frenchman, our fellow-student, who, with the 
economical purpose of learning two languages at once, 
was endeavouring to acquire German, of which he knew 
nothing, by English, concerning which he was nearly as 
ignorant. Heaven only knows the notes which he utter- 
ed, in attempting, with unpractised organs, to imitate the 
rutturals of these two untractable languages. - At length 
in the midst of much laughing and little study, most of 
us acquired some knowledge, more or less extensive, of 
the German language, and selected for ourselves, some 
in the philosophy of Kant, some in the more animated 
works of the German dramatists, specimens more to our 
taste than ‘ The Death of Abel.’ ”’ 

Mr. William Clerk, brother of the late Lord Eldin, 
and Mr. H. Guthrie Wright, with some others, were 
members of this German class. Its history is less in- 
teresting on account of the light it throws upon the pro- 
gress of Sir Walter’s studies in that language, than from 
the information it incidentally communicates respecting 
his disposition and habits of intellectual labour at this 
period of his career. It shows him in possession of that 
confirmed health which in youth is always the source of 
high and overflowing spirits, the boldest and gayest 
among his young compeers, turning at times even those 
studies he had most at heart to a jest. It shows him at 
the same tine possessed of knowledge beyond his years ; 
extensively if not profoundly acquainted with the his- 
tory and with the ancient language of his country. At 
the same time, we find that his naturally powerful and 
comprehensive mind, abandoned so long to its own un- 
restrained pursuits, had invented a method of study for 
itself which was any thing but systematical. He seems, 
with an unexampled appetite for reading, to have de- 
voured every book that came in his way, without order, 
arrangement, or purpose ; and at leisure hours, w ith the 
aid of an astonishingly retentive memory, to have set to 
work to disentangle and arrange his multifarious know- 
ledge. After this fashion he accumulated information 
to un extent that few have ever possessed, but of a kind 
that neither himself nor others could see the use of until 





His essay had, and was calculated to have a powerful 


Its more immediate working, as far as it concern- 


in the practice of fighting his way to the knowledge of 


With all its extent, there was a want of precision and 
accuracy about his knowledge that rendered it alike in- 
applicable to the purposes of a moralist, a metaphysi- 
cian, or a practical man. He was regarded by his lighter 
built companions as a huge dungeon of inapplicable 
j} knowledge. ‘Their ephemeral minds shot out into form 
and existence in half a day; his world of intellect: fer- 
mented for years in a state of chaos. It was with his 
German studies as with every thing else: he mastered 
the language after a fashion of his own; in a manner 
which enabled him at a later period to turn it to account, 
but never to become critically acquainted with it. Any 
attempts which he has made to express himself in Ger- 
man, are eminently ungrammatical, 

Six years had elapsed trom the interruption of S. ott’s 
college studies by illness, six years spent, as we have 
seen, betwixt the practice of athletic exercises, idling in 
a writer’s office, and studies of the most desultory and 
multifarious character, when he resumed the character 
of a student at the Edinburgh University. In the college 
register for the year 1790, the name of Walter Scott 
occurs in the roll of the Scots Law Class, at that time 
taught by Professor Hume, and in that of the Moral 
Philosophy Class, taught by Dugald Stewart. It was 
then, as now, the practice for the m ‘jority of those 
young men whose destination is the Scotish bar, to be- 
come members of the Speculative Society, a namie which 
has been blazoned broadly by the ce lebrity of many 





whose earliest displays of talent were made within its 
walls. With this custom, Scott, who had long been de- 
termined to become one of the “nodlesse de la robe,” 


}complied ; and accordingly we learn, from the minutes 
of the society, that on Tuesday, 14th December 1790, 
a petition from Mr. Walter Scott to be admitted a mem- 
ber was presented, read, and ordered to be balloted for at 
next meeting; that on Tuesday, the 21st December, he 
was duly elected; and that on Tuesday, the 4th Janua- 
ry 1791, he took his seat for the first time, 

Professor Hume, who still survives, although having 
since been promoted to a more lucrative office, he no 
longer fills the chair, is a nephew of the celebrated Da- 
vid Hume, and is said, by those who know him, to pos- 





sess no small share of his uncle's subtilty of intellect, 
if we may judge, however, by his prelections, he is des- 
titute of that comprehensive grasp of mind which en- 

man bold He puzzled 
about resolving with infinite nicety the difficult points 
of law, but failed in conveying to his auditors, what is 
of the utmost importance to the young lawyer, a sys- 
tematic view of 


ables a to take leading views. 


ts whole extent. ‘Towards the close of 
his career as a public teacher, this habit had gained so 
much upon hin, that his lectures consisted of little more 
than classified notes of decisions. ‘hese remarks apply 
to him in the character of a commentator upon which a 
Benthamite would call the dispensative branch of the 
law of Scotland; his deficiencies in relation to tlre penal 
law were yet more dangerous. 

What is called, in virtue of a rather equivocal pro- 
vincialism, the criminal law of Scotland, is mainly what 
Bentham would call, in his nervous language, “ Judze- 
nade law.” "The Scotish penal statutes are few in nume- 
ber, and many of them obsolete, as much from the prin- 
ciple of the law of Scotland, which admits even of a 
statute being abrogated by desuetude, as by the obsolete 
nature of the social relutions and crimes to which they 
are applicable. It was universally admitted in the old 
time, and is still a pet doctrine with many, that every 
offence against morality may be made a ground of accu- 
sation at the bar of the court of justiciary, as a crime of 
“the awin kind,” (sui generis ;) what is an offence 
against morality being a question left to the determina- 
tion of the judge. With the exception of treason, the 
laws regarding which have, since the Union, been those 
of England, there are few of those offences which form 
the most frequent subject of enquiry before this court, 
that have not originally been smuggled in under this 
questionable form, and stamped matter of law by the 
sanction of prescription. ‘The loose habits of thought 
and language superinduced upon those who have been 
long conversant with such a legal system, may easily be 
conceived. A system of penal jurisprudence thus vague 
and fluctuating, has, however, been rendered if possible 
more so from the gossiping inaecurate manner in which 
it has been treated by Professor Hume. It only remains 





the process of time turned his attention to novel writing. 


to be added, that the professor has proved himself one of 
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|, meddling, and relentless upholders of 





the most | 

the prerogative in a narrow-min led and persecuting age. 
Under his lands, the unintelligible crime of sedition has 
become ten times more mysterious than ever, In vague 


horror it transcends even Milton’s Death. 

With re pect to the extent to which Scott benefited 
under this learned lawyer, the manner in which the busi- 
ness of the class was conducted, ellectually prevents our 
forming any conjecture, Attendance was quite optional 
on the part of the student, and no exercises atlorded him 
any opportunity of displaying his proficiency. Judging 
by the natural bent of Scott’s mind, we should doubt 
whether he derived mach benetit from the lectures. A 

tematic outline of the principles of our municipal 
system he could have appreciated and made his owin; 
but the consideration of a thousand minor details was 
little to his taste, and ill adapted to his peculiar talents. 
Iie possessed no hair-splitung fineness of intellectual 
perception. Besides, although his acquired habits of 
thought would have allowed him to take sufficient in- 
terest in the study of law to be at the pains of learning 
what it was, and discovering the turn of mind which 
would enable a man to succeed in it, he wanted the 
faculties and tastes which make a successful lawyer. 
There is therefore every reason to believe that his legal 
studies resembled those of his own Darsie Latimer, who 
says of himself, «I attended a weary session at the 
Seotish law class: a wearier at the civil; and with what 
excellent advantage, my note-book filled with caricatures 
of the professors and my fellow-students, is it not yet 
extant to testify 2? Perhaps, too, a passage in the intro- 
duct ry chapter of «The Ifeart of Mid-Lothian” may 


research and information.’ In general the professor 
criticised the essays without mentioning the names of 
the writers, but I kuew this one to be Scott’s because he 
told me.” 

It is the misfortune ef such a system as Stewart's, 
that every hearer seizes upon the fragment which strikes 
his fancy to the neglect of all the rest. Scott’s previous 
course of reading, we are led to infer from this anec- 
dote, led him to find most interest in the portion of the 
lectures devoted to the exposition of the growth of civil 
society. His historical studies rendered it the most intel- 
igible to him, and in it he found a principle which 
breathed a living soul into his hitherto desultory studies, 
and gave the results form and consistency. We shall 
hereafter have occasion to note the impression left upon 
his mind by the new trains of thought thus suggested to 
him. At present we turn to his exertions in the de- 
bating society of which he had enrolled himself a mem- 
ber—not the least important part of a Scotish student’s 


academical career. 

Scott took his scat in the Speculative Society for the 
first time on the evening of Tuesday, the 4th of Janua- 
ry 1791. He continued a regular attendant on its meet- 
ings, and a zealous sharer of its labours, till Tuesday, 
the Ist December 1795. As his labours in the society 
were in reality the training to which he subjected him- 
self by way of preparation for the real duties of life, it 
will be advisable to present them to the readers as a 
continued series, although we are by this means sub- 
jected to the necessity of passing over some cotemporary 
events to resume them afterwards, The duty of a mem- 
ber of the Speculative Society then, as now, consisted 





be understood to throw some further light upon the au- 
thors legal studies. “ «And that’s all the good you have | 
obtained from three perusals of the commentaries on| 
Scotish Criminal Jurisprudence said his companion. | 
‘7 suppose the learned author little thinks that the facts | 
which his erudition aud acuteness have accumulated for 


the illustration of legal doctrine, might be so arranged | 
as to fora a sort of appendix to the half-bound and slip- 
shod volumes of the circulating library.’ «TL bet you| 


a pint of claret,’ said the elder lawyer, ‘that he will not} 
feel sore at the comparison.” Be this, however, as it} 
miaty, Scott attended the Scots law class for two successive 
sstons, the civil law class beimg at that time, on ac-| 
count of the professor's extreme old age, in a state of| 
1 mnpor ry ab yanee, 
The moral philosophy class, as it was at that time} 
taucht, aflorded a more congenial sphere of action to our| 
nad 


tudent, both on account of the studies pursued in it,| 
wod of the amtable and highly gifted individual who] 





filled the chair, It would be alien to our present pur-| 

pose Were We here to plunge into an antiquarian discus- 
mi respecting the rise and progress of the system of 

education which obtains at our Scotish universities. 


It is extreme! 


ing could have imbued Scott with a taste for systematic 
The natural bent of his mind, 
confirmed by habit, was to store up information in order 
Retlection and 
speculation were with him mere episodical exertions. 


4 in svar x | } 
Kid such a turn of mind found encouragement in the 


y doubtful whether any process of train- 
plulosophieal enquiry. 


yelaborate it into the parrative form, 





tLondeney of Duoald Stewart's prelections, He learned } 
to look beyoud the mere outward form and actions of} 
men, to ree their peculiar turns of mind, and all 
the shifting play of freak, whim, and wayward aflection. 
It was not in the class alone t Scott was exposed to 


i la of his teacher un and desultory 

hits of thought. Ife was introdueed into familiar in- 
tel With lis funily, partly as the nephew of a 
brovher prot yr, partly throuch his long established inti- 
macy with the family of Dr. Ferguson. Stinqulated by 
this intercourse, he took an active part in’ the business 
of the class, as 1 yperrent from a reminiscence of the 
venerable auther of « AO Father's Catt to his Children.” 


“1 had po particular intimacy with Sir Walter, but I 
ittended Dueald Stewart’s Moral Philo ophy class along 
with him. One of the exercises imposed upou the stu- 
dents, Was the writing of essays, which were delivered 
to the professor, and afterwards criticised by him pub- 
licly in the class, Scott composed one at least, and the 
tiie Was *Qn the Manners and Customs of the North- 
I remember Mr. Stewart say- 
— Phe author of that paper shows 


ern Nations of Europe.’ 


jue of this essay: 





uuch huowledse of the subject, and great taste for such 


partly in the cultivation of the arts of eloquence and 
composition, which is termed the literary, and partly in 
the management of the society’s concerns, which is 
termed the private business. 
the full as useful an exercise as the former, inasmuch as 
it trains young men to the forms and duties of public 
meetings, which in every free country constitute an im- 
portant clement of the state’s executive. 
transacting local business in assemblies of the district 
inhabitants, teaches men to discharge the duties, and to 
appreciate the qualifications of the legislator. It is the 
only sure basis of a representative government, And in 
a country where assemblies of this kind perform so im- 
portant a function as in our own, the habits taught in 
the half-serious business of debating societies are in- 
valuable. 

The Speculative Society was not so brilliant in Scott’s 
day as at the time when Brougham, Jeffrey, and Horner 
trained their young genius within its walls; a period 
when the jealousy of all discussion, which was the epi- 
demic of the moment, exalted it to an unnatural import- 


| 7 hl . 
lance. There were, however, even then among its numbers 


some who have since distinguished themselves at the bar 
and in the church. In the latter years Jeffrey was a 
member, and within these walls was laid the foundation 
of that mutual respect and friendship between Scott and 
him, which not even the keenness of political partisan- 
ship could extinguish. 


Lhe share taken by Scott in the literary business of 


the socicty deserves to be recorded, as showing the sub- 
jects on which his mind at that time dwelt with interest. 
Every member is expected, in the course of his attend- 
ance, before he is admitted to extraordinary privileges, to 
read three essays. By the routine of the society, Scott 
ought to have delivered his first essay on the 20th of 
March 1791; he applied, however, to the society to al- 
low a substitute to discharge the duty for him, and had 
his request granted. Whether this evasion was prompted 
by indolence or diflidence we have no means of ascer- 
taining; but early in the succeeding session he must 
have mustered courage to face his young friends in the 
capacity of critics. On the 26th of November 1791, he 
read an essay * On the origin of the feudal system.” 
The subject is closely connected with that upon which 
he had chosen to exercise his powers of composition in 
Professor Stewart’s class. Qn the 14th of February 
1792 he again came forward; and his topic on this oc- 
casion was, “The authenticity of the poems of Ossian.” 
This subject leads us to infer that in his other essays he 
had viewed the Scandinavians and the feudal system 
more with the eye of a poet than of a lawyer. The 
followers of Fingal, and the bold barons of a later age, 
excited a kindred interest in his bosom. It is to be re- 











The latter is perhaps to | 


The habit of 


gretted that no trace has remained of the manner in 
which he treated the claims of Ossian to be admitted a 
denizen of the realm of entities, as in future life he seen 
sedulously to have avoided committing himself on the 
question. On the 11th of December 1792, he read an 
essay “On the origin of the Scandinavian mythology,” 
On the 3d of April 1793, he again read his essay * On 
the authenticity of Ossian’s poems.” 

When we view the subjects of these essays in con- 
nection with his previous habits of antiquarian study, 
and also with his subsequent publication of the Border 
Minstrelsy, it is apparent that his predilection for dwell- 
ing with fondness on the rude Herculean figures of the 
olden time was already contirmed. ‘lhe warlike achieve- 
ments of the ancient Celtic and ‘Teutonic races, and their 
cherished superstitions, were the themes upon which he 
loved to linger. ‘These do not seem, however, to have 
been the sole occupants of his mind. The questions de- 
bated in the society were necessarily of a more tangible 
nature, and more modern interest. In their discussion 
he took an active part. A list of the questions upon 
which he spoke in the society is subjoined, together with 
the date of the discussion of each. 


18th Jen. 1791. “Ought any permanent support to 
be permitted to the poor !” 
25th Jan. —_ “Ought there to be an established 


religion ?” 

“Ts attainder and corruption of 

blood ever a proper punishment?” 

“Ought the public expenses to be 

defrayed by levying the amount 
immediately from the people? or 
is it expedient to contract na- 
tional debt for that purpose !” 

“ Was the putting of Charles I. to 
death justifiable 1” 

“Should the slave trade be abo- 

lished ?” 

1792. “Has the belief in a future state 
been of advantage to mankind! 
or is it likely ever to be so?” 

“Ts it for the interest of Creat 
Britain to maintain what is call- 
ed the balance of Europe ?” 

“Was the death of Charles I. 
justifiable ?” 


8th Feb. _ 


15th Feb. —_ 


Ist March, — 
15th March, — 


13th March, 


4th Dee. — 


18th Dee. _— 


8th Jan. 1793. «Ought divorces by mutual con- 
sent to be allowed !” 
22d Jan. _ “ Ought there to be an established 


religion in this or any other 
country ?” 

« Can a national debt promote tle 
prosperity of a country 7” 

“ Ought there to be any poor-rates 
in a country ?” 

“Ought impress warrants to be 
issued in a free state 2” 

“Js the personal inviolability of 
the chief magistrate in a mo- 
narchical government, capable of 
becoming hostile to the liberties 
of the people ?” 

“Ought any crimes to be punished 
with death 7” 

“ Whether a parliamentary reform 
would not be improper at the 
present period 1” 

“Is mercy incompatible with strict 
law ?” 


5th Feb. _ 
12th Feb. _ 
5th March, — 


19th March, — 


26th Nov. — 


4th Feb. 1794. 


17th Feb. 1795. 


This list serves at least to show what the questions 
were which at that time occupied the mind of Scott and 
the young men of his own age with whom he mingled. 
It is scarcely to be regretted that the side which he 
adopted in these debates has not been recorded. He was 
of an age at which few settled opinions are formed, and 
when young men feel most pleasure in endeavouring to 
show their parts, by making the worse appear the bette! 
reason. ‘The opinions which he avowed on three occi- 
sions have however come down to us. He maintained 
that a national debt can promote the prosperity of a 
country, and that mercy is incompatible with justice. On 
another occasion he argued against the expediency o 
divorce by mutual consent. It may also be remarked, 
that the discussion of the death of Charles I. by the 
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society, was in consequence of his suggestion. His ora-} selves in the following anecdote. When Dr. Baird was! Braxfield, complimenting his lordship for his zeal “in 


tions were in all probability as jejune as those of other} elevated to the dignity of Principal of the University of |restoring and vindieating the rights of the oppressed.” 
young debaters: his delivery is said to have been cha-| Edinburgh in 1793, the Speculative Society, of which |'lhis was a bold stretch of imagination. 


racterised by gentleness and good humour. 


However active the part which he took in the literary 
sions of the society, that which he took in its pri-| presided on the occasion withdrew, and the secretary was in presence of the assembled judges, or while. sitting 


discus 


he was a member, gave him a dinner. When the even- 
ing was somewhat advanced, the gentleman who had | the young advocate’s deportment, while assuming the hat 


vate business was still more so. On the 18th of Janua- by the unanimous acclaim of the sturdier convivialists consequential, and timid, yet amused at the breakfast- 
ry 1791, the night of his third appearance among them, | called to fill the vacant chair, “He hirpled towards it,’ |table of the witty dean. ‘The memory of the festival 
he was appointed librarian. On the 26th of November says our informant, “in his usual quict way, and only | which celebrated his investiture with the gown has perish- 
in the same year, he was chosen secretary, to which of-|remarked before he sat down, that he was not the first! ed from the memory of men. And as to the sober busi- 


fice the discharge of the duties of treasurer was then] man who had been called upon to fill a place of which jness details of his professional career, they belong more 
attached. ‘These various functions he continued to dis-/he was not worthy. The unintentional blow struck properly to the province of the next chapter, where the 
charge with unrelaxed assiduity till the Ist of Decem-|home, and was received with bursts of laughter. But! reader will find them. He has occasionally, however, 
ber 1795, when he resigned on the ground that, “ owing| there were higher capacities fermenting bencath the , thrown out in his writings hints of the favourite avocations 


to his other avocations, it was out of his power to retain 
any longer the oflices of secretary and librarian.” From 


tranquil surface of his unobtrusive cheerfulness.” lof the young lawyers of his day, one or two of which 


R " * e { i 4 . 
In the minute-book of the Faculty of Advocates, (we | may be cited, to give an idea of the associates by whom 


the time of his appointment to the secretaryship, till his} now return to take up our dropped loops, as a knitter}he now found himself surrounded, At the Scotish bar 


demission, he regularly extended the minutes of each 
meeting with his own hand. ‘The writing is at first a 


would say,) the following entry occurs under the date 11th | there has always been a due proportion of young men of 
June, 1791 :—«'The Faculty considered the petition for | fortune, who never seriously looked for business. Chrystal 


sprawling scrawl, which, as we turn over the leaves, con-| Mr. Walter Scott, son of Mr. Walter Scott, writer to the | Croftangry, Esq. thus incidentally describes those of 


tracts into the firm compact hand which he retained al- 
most to the last, His spelling, however, is extremely 
incorrect. A subject of debate, recommended to the so- 
ciety by himself, is thus entered i—* Ought the king to 
have the unlimited power of creating {vers 2”? On asub-|to take trial of their skill in law in the ordinary way, 











signet, Mr. Guthrie , Mr. William Clerk, son | Scott’s younger days :—* Of the earlier part of my life 
jof John Clerk of Eldin, Esq., presented to the Lords of |it is only necessary to say, that | swept the boards of the 
| Council and Session, praying that they might be remitted | parliament house with the skirts of my gown, for the 


by their Lordships to the Dean and Faculty of Advocates, | usual number of years, during which young lairds were 
et ) \ ; 


iz . } . 
in my time expected to keep term—got no fees—laughed 


sequent occasion a gentleman is stated to have read anand to report. They did by their several ballotings au- | and made others laugh—drank claret at Bayle’s, Fortune’s, 


essay on “ Jronical Parliaments.” 


publick, and the like, are of frequent occurrence. 
Another branch of his regular duties was to deliver 


Scociety, priviledge, | thorise the Dean of Faculty to remit the petitioners to}and Walker’s—and cat oysters in the Covenant close.” 


the private examinators on the civil law, to take trial of |In the introduction to the Heart of Mid-Lothian, we find 
their skill in law, and to report.” The Mr. William |the young lawyer who aspired to business described with 


and receive back the books borrowed by members from) Clerk named in this minute is the same gentleman we |“ the new novel most in repute lying on his table— 


the library, to make annual reports respecting the state 
in which it was, and to carry into etlect the orders of the 
society for the purchase of books. In his capacity of 
treasurer, he was called upon to collect all the moneys 
due to the society, to make the necessary disbursements, 


and to lay, at the commencement of every winter session, | 


an accurate statement of accounts before the members. 
But his financial duties were rendered more delicate and 
complicated, by the fact of his predecessor having been 
in arrears to the society at the time of leaving office, to 
the amount of 65/. Those who have had experience, 
can tell how difficult it is in a society possessing no source 
of income beyond the very slender entry-money, and 
annual contributions of the members, and occasional 
fines, to mect even the unavoidable current outlay, Yet 
Scott managed so well, that on his quitting office at the 
commencement of the session 1795-96, the outstanding 
debts of the society only exceeded the funds immediately 
available by 172, and the annual contributions of mem- 
bers had not at that time been paid up. 
The only other services, beyond his usual routine du 

ties which it fell to Scott as office-bearer to perform, were 
the management of a correspondence with the Historical 


Society of Dublin, an affiliated association, which, having | wittiest and the best humoured man tivine.” 
quarreled with the heads of the “Silent Sister,” had re-/ gentleman, whdce cnemory hee frientie repard with an|him with much ‘courtesy. an 
j}enthusiasm bordering on idolatry, was not the person to | the accident, which must have happened, he said, by some 


organised itself without the college walls; and the pre- 


| ; é core 
{have already had occasion to mention, as a member of !snugly entrenched, however, beneath Stair’s Institutes, 
|the German class commemorated by Scott. It was from /or an open volume of Morison’s Decisions; and going 


‘}him that Scott, not many years after the period to which | about with his pockets full of “ old play-bills, letters re- 


|we now refer, learned the anecdote of Bill Jones, out of | questing a meeung of the Faculty, rules of the Specula- 
; Which Lewis manufactured one of his «Tales of Terror.” | tive Society, syllabus of lectures—all the miscellaneous 
Little more than a year later, we find the following |contents of a young advocate’s pocket, which contains 
jentry :— Edinburgh, 10th July, 1792. * * * Mr. Walter every thing but bricts and bank-not s.”’ Whoever wishes 
| Scott, son of Mr. Walter Scott, writer to the signet, was | to get further insight into Sir Walter’s reminiscences of 
| publicly examined on Tit. and found | his “walking the boards,” may consult Redgauntlet. 

| sufficiently qualified. The Faculty recommended him to 
ithe Dean, to assign him a law out of the above title, for|close of the summer session of the year 1792; and not 
jthe subject of his discourse to the Lords and the Facul-/long afterwards, he set out on a pretty extensive tour 
|ty.” ‘Ihe name of the title is left blank in the original. through the Highlands. He entered the mountainous 
The Hon. Henry Erskine was at that time Dean of region through the county of Stirling, where he seems to 
Faculty. It is to his memory that Scott has paid the have paid a visit to the venerable father of Sir Ri lph 
most pathetic tribute, (with perhaps the single exception | Abercromby. At least he has himself told us that from that 
of Charles Lamb’s prose monody on his brother, in his) gentlemen he learned in 1793 an anecdote of his early 


Scott assumed the gown only a few days before the 





| Dream Children,”) that ever was whispered from the life, which seems to have made a lasting impression on 
| shadowy region, where the lands of fiction and reality him. It is to this effeet:—* When Mr. Abereromby ot 
meet. We allude to a passage in his Chronicles of the |'Tullibody first settled in Stirlingshire, his cattle were re- 
Canongate, of which the manner of his own ‘death has! peatediy driven off by the celebrated Rob Roy, or some 


since enhanced the melancholy interest, where he makes | of his gang; and at length he was obliged, after obtain 
ithe paralytic lawyer struggle to describe him as “the |ing a proper safe-conduct, to make the cateran such a 


But this! visit as that of Waverley t ean Lean. Rob received 





1 
ae | 





many a} olovics for 


paration of a certificate for a French gentleman, who, | be tied down to the strict observance of formal routine.|mistake. Mr. Abereromby was regaled with collops trom 
having incurred the suspicion of his government on ac-|'There are many such /ucun# as the above, in the minutes |two of his own cattle, which were hung up by the heels 


count of a temporary residence in Great Britain, was | 
forced to collect evidence for the purpose of showing that Faculty, to revise and authenticate with his signature. having agreed to pay in future a small sum of black 


which it was his duty, as perpetual president of the in the cavern, and was dismissed in perfect safety, after 
! 


he had the whole time been busily engaged in the prose-| Unluckily, too, the Thesis, or printed Latin discourse, | mail, in consideration of which Rob Roy not only under- 


cution of his studies. 


his herds in future, but to replace any 


} 


which every candidate for admission to the Faculty dis- took to forbear 


Scott tells us in one of his works, that his principal | tributes among its members, previous to his public ex-/that should be stolen from him by other freebooters. Mr. 


aim at this period of his life, was to qualify himself for 
rising in the profession of the law. ‘The love of literary | 
distinction had for a time been hushed to slumber. And | 
certainly the experiment instituted and persevered in for | 
four years in the Speculative Society, establishes most | 
satisfactorily, that he possessed in no common degree | 
that power of steady and persevering exertion which 

sellom fails to raise even men of mediocre talents to! 
eminence. Whether his extreme industry were not in- 

creased in some measure by the watchful control of his | 
father, anxious to train him to habits of business, or in| 
a great degree owing to a yielding good-natured disposi- 
tion, unable to refuse an undue share of labour imposed 
upon him by more volatile and indolent companions, is 
uncertain. That his temper was highly conciliatory, we 
know ; for every person who came into contact with him 
liked him, A lady, whom we have already had occasion 
to quote more than once, says that he was at this time 
occasionally full of drollery, and occasionally very dull; 
adding, that he seemed to her to want spirit. An impres- 
sion of the same kind seems to have won for him such 
feelings on the part of all his associates, as express them- 








jamination, is not to be found among the series preserved | Abereromby said, Rob Roy aflected to cousider him as a 


in the Advocates’ Library ; and but for the attention of friend to the Jacobite interest, and a sincere enemy to the 


ja friend we should not have been able to place upon re- |union., Neither of these circumstances were true; but 


cord, that the subject of discussion, selected for the pur-|the laird thought it quite unnecessary to undeceive his 


pose of testing the information of the /utrant, (so a can- | Highland host, at the risk of bringing on a political dis- 
didate for admission to the honours of the long robe is} pute in such a situation.” 

technically designated in Scotland,) was the twenty-fourth | Scott’s route seems atter this visit to have led him up 
title of the foriy-eighth book of Justinian’s Pandects.  |through the strath of Monteith to Loch Katrine, and 


The whole ceremony of the composition and distribu- | thence down upon Loch Lomond. Between these two 
tion of the thesis is, and has been so far back as the celebrated sheets of water is situated the Fort of Invers- 
memory of man reaches, a mere farce. It is very rarely | naid, built originally to bridle the restless freebooter Rob 
the composition of the person whose name it bears. It; Roy. It was at the close of the civil war 1745-46 repaired 
would be unfair, therefore, to hold Scott responsible for and strengthened ; and was at one time commanded by 
this brief medley of indifferent Latin and common-place | the gallant Wolfe. A more pacific age, however, had 
truisms. What could be said of a title treating of sojarrived, as is strikingly exemplified from the following 
important a matter as the “ disposal of the bodies of crimi- | memorial by Scott, of the condition in which he found 
nals” in a state of society which had no analogy with the fortress, «About 1792, when the author chanced to 
that in which the commentator lived? ‘The only passage | pass that way, while on a tour through the Highlands, a 
worthy of being held in remembrance, and that simply | garrison, consisting of a single veteran, was still main- 
because it indicates that Scott had already enlisted under | tained at Innersnaid. ‘he venerable warder was reap- 
the banners of the political party, to which he afterwards jing his barley croft in all peace and tranquillity ; and 
so firmly adhered, is a line in the dedication to Lord} when we asked admittance to repose ourselves, he told 


Unluckily no authentic record has beer preserved of 
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us we would find the key of the fort under the door.” |with whom the name naturally associates itself, but Mal-| countable turns which at times occur in judicial proceed- 
His further progress we cannot trace with perfect ac-|colm the Second. It contains also a curious monument of} ings, the evidence for the crown broke down, and the 


curacy, but le seems to have taken a wide sweep through 


the peril of feudal times, being a secret chamber, the en- | jury acquitted the culprit. With a pardonable degree 


the centre of the Highlands, as we vext find him a visit-|trance of which, by the law or custom of the family,|of triumph in an unfledged lawyer, Scott addressed his 


ant of the minister of Dunnotar, The year to which 


the extract we are about to lay before our readers refers, | 


is indeed vaguely indicated, but in another place, (the 


original preface to the Chronicles of the Canongate,) it 
is fixed in the year 1792. 
since, Or more, that the author met with this singular 
person, (Old Mortality,) in the churehyard of Dunnotar, 
when spending a day or two with the late learned and 
excellent clergyman, Mr. Walker, the mintster of that 
parish, for the purpose of a close examination of the 
ruins of the castle of Dunnotar, and other subjects of 
antiquarian research in the neighbourhood. Old Mortality 
chanced to be at the same place, on the usual business 
of his pilgrimage; for the castle of Dunnotar, though 


lying in the anti-covenanting district of the Mearns, was, | 


with the parish churehyard, e lebrated for the oppressions 
sustained there by the Cameronians in the tline of James 
II.” 

After a short digression, the narrative proceeds thus : 
—*“ It was while I was listening to this story, and look- 
ing at the monument referred to, that | saw Old Mortality 
engaged in his daily task of cleaning and repairing the 
ornaments and epitaphs upon the tomb, His appearance 


and equipment were exactly as described in the novel. [| 


was very desirous to see something of a person so. sin- 
gular, and expected to have done so, as he took up his 


quarters with the hospitable and liberal-spirited minister. | 


But though Mr. Walker invited him up after dinner to 
partake of a glass of spirits and water, to which he was 
supposed not to be very averse, yet he would not speak 


frankly upon the subject of his oceupation, He was in| 


bad humour, and had, according to his phrase, no free- 
dom for conversation with us. 


must only be known to three persons at once, viz., the! friend, « Not ill done that, to get off such a blackguard!” 
Earl of Strathmore, his heir-apparent, and any third) Full of the buoyant spirits of one and twenty, with a 
lnerson they may take into their confidence. The ex-| body strengthened by his addiction to athletic exercises, 
itreme antiquity of the building is vouched by the thick-| and a heart triumphing in the success of his first circuit, 


“It is about thirty years/ness of the walls, and the wild straggling arrangement’ he set out with his worthy host to explore the receses of 


of the accommodation within doors. As the late Earl)'Teviotdale and Liddesdale. The character of the dis- 
of Strathmore seldom resided in that ancient mansion, | trict into which he now penetrated for the first time, will 
it was, when I was there, but half furnished, and that! be best understood from the account he has himself given 
“with movables of great antiquity, which, with the pieces, of it. “The roads of Liddesdale, in Dandie Dinmont’s 
jof chivalric armour hanging upon the walls, greatly con-| day, could not be said to exist, and the district was only 
|tributed to the general effect of the whole. After a very | accessible through a succession of tremendous morasses, 
| hospitable reception from the late Peter Procter, then| About thirty years ago,” (at a much later period than 
| seneschal of the castle, in Lord Strathmore’s absence, I) that of which we are now speaking,) “the author him- 
was conducted to my apartment in a distant corner of the | self was the first person who ever drove 4 little open car- 
building. Timust own, that as I heard door after door | riage into these wilds ; the excellent roads by which they 
‘shut, after my conductor had retired, I began to consider! are now traversed being then in some progress. ‘The peo- 
myself too far from the living, and somewhat too near} ple stared with no small wonder at a sight which many 
| the dead. We had passed through what is called ‘the } of them had never witnessed in their lives before.” The 


| 
| 


:|king’s room,’ a vaulted apartment, garnished with stag’s) manners and character of the then inhabitants Scott has 


‘antlers and similar trophies of the chase, and said by! made so universally known, that it would be vain to 
itradition to be the spot of Malcolm’s murder, and I had attempt a description of them after him. 
an idea of the vicinity of the castle chapel. The friends performed their journey on horseback, Mr. 
“In spite of the truth of history, the whole night-scene | Shortreed riding a gray mare, which recommended itself 
in Macbeth’s eastle rushed at once upon my mind, and/to the future novelist by its sagacity in crossing mosses 
struck my mind more forcibly than even when I have seen and mires, and has since been immortalised under the 
its terrors represented by the late John Kemble and his;name of Dumple. A characteristic anecdote of their 
| inimitable sister. In a word, I experienced sensations,| tour used to be related with much glee by Mr. Shortreed. 
which, though not remarkable either for timidity or super-| On visiting a person whose name and residence are suf- 
|stition, did not fail to aflect me to the point of being dis- | ficiently indicated by his usual designation of ‘ Willie 0’ 
agreeable, while they were mingled at the same time with| Milburn,” the honest farmer was from home, but returned 
a strange and indescribable sort of pleasure, the recollec-| while Scott was tying up his horse in the stable. On 
}tion of which affords me gratification at this moment.”* | being told by Mr. Shortreed that an Edinburgh advocate 
From this excursion the young lawyer returned in} was come to see him, he expressed great alarm, and even 


| 





“ His spirit had been sorely vexed, by hearing in a cer- | time to make his debut at the Jedburgh cireuit. He was| horror as to the character of his visiter, the old fear of 
tain Aberdonian kirk the psalmody directed by a piteh-) anxious to obtain an opportunity of displaying his forensic | the law being still so very rife in Liddesdale, as even to 
pipe, or some similar instrument, which was to Old) skill; but his anxiety to make himself acquainted with | extend to the simple person of any of its administrators. 
Mortality the abomination of abominations. Perhaps,/the country and inhabitants was still greater. He was) What idea Willie had formed of an Edinburgh lawyer, 
after all, he did not feel himself at ease with his company ; | now touching upon those rude countries which intervene | it might be difficult to conjecture; but having gone out 
he might suspect the questions asked by a north-country | betwixt the fertile Merse where much of his boyish life; to reconnoitre, he soon returned with a countenance suf- 
minister and a young barrister to savour more of idle} had been spent, and the most northern districts of Eng-/ ficiently radiant to show that his fears had been relieved. 
curiosity than profit. At any rate, in the phrase of John |land. He was anxious to penetrate into the recesses of| « Is yon the advocate?” he enquired of Mr. Shortreed. 
Bunyan, Old Mortality went on his way, and [ saw him |those hills with whose rude traditions he was so families, Yes, Willie,” replied that gentleman. “ Deil o’ me’s 


10 more,” 

There are circumstances which lead us to believe that 
it was on this occasion Scott paid a visit to the castle of 
Gaminis, the seat 
oured by having been the scene of a friendly meeting 
between Gray and Beattie. A little anecdote which 
Scott has preserved, respecting his visit to this ancient 
pile, is rendered doubly interesting by the light which it 
throws upon his feelings at this time, in regard to super- 
natural intercourse. Many foolish stories have got into 
circulation respecting Scott's superstition, This is a 
theme upon which we shall be obliged to expatiate, when 
we come to speak of his prose works. Let it suffice to 
remark here, that he seems to us to have had even less 
of that weakness in his constitution than most men. He 
is fond of lingering on the theme, but it is after the man- 
ner of a man coolly investigating the partic ulars of a 
strange and improbable story. Even when using it as 
an ingredient of his poetry, he is apt to spiritualise ghost 
legends into something approaching to allegory. A moral 
lurks behind his spectres. Not so Hogg, who, by the 
mere naiveté of his narrative, communicates to the most 
e ! 


inconsequential dreams of second childhood the power 


of making the hair to bristle, Scott possessed an iron) G—d!" Next day, however, by some of those unac- 
frame, and had, moreover, been initiated into the meta-! 

physical school of Reid, which is too fond of experiment-|  * Sir Walter has, in his notes to Waverley, communi- 
ing with the senses to leave any of their delusions unex- } cat d one of his own exploits in his Castle of Glammis, 
plained. whether performed on this or some subsequeut occasion, 


“T have been myself, at two periods of my life distant 
from each other, enzaved in s enes favourable to that de- 
gree of superstitious awe, whl h Iny countrymen expres- 
sively call being ecr/e. On the first of these occasions, 
I was only nineteen or twenty years old, when I happened | 
to pass a night in the magnificent old baronial castle of | 
Glammis, the hereditary seat of the Earl of Strathmore. | 
The he i os ee sake bin Shas rance, and in| 

ie heavy pile contains much in its appearance, and in} 
the traditions connected with it, impressive to the noes 


nation. It was the scene of the murder of a Scotish | 


king of great antiquity ; not, indeed, the gracious Duncan, | 


| ; . - $ ° 5 ° 
}In such a mood he was walking on the streets of Jed-! feared for them then,” cried the farmer; “ yon’s just a 


burgh. canvassing with a proprietor from the neigbour- 
hood the most expedient mode of accomplishing an ex- 


sherilf-depute of the county, passed them. «“ There’s 
just your man,” said Scott’s friend, and proceeded to in- 


troduce the two lawyers to each other in due form. Mr. | 


Shortreed was not only able and willing to aid the young 
jstranger in his projected excursion ; his official situation 
}enabled him to introduce his new friend to one or two of 
‘those unfortunate culprits whuse destiny it is to pass to 
their final doom through the purgatory of affording young 
(barristers the same opportunity of acquiring practical 
| knowledge that young medical men derive from Infirmary 
‘patients. And the friendship thus auspiciously com- 
jmenced was a lasting one, for from that day, whenever 
Scott had occasion to visit Jedburgh, Shortreed’s house 


was his home. 

The debutant had reason to be satisfied with the issue 
of his first trial. The evening before the court sat he 
jad as usual an mterview with his respectable client in 
the jail. ‘Io Shortreed’s enquiry on his return what 
Iwas his opinon of the case, he replied, “Guilty, by 


| 
| 


| 
| 





it is impossible to determine. “'The Poculum Potatorium | 
of the valiant baron, his Blessed Bear, has a prototype at| 
the fine old Castle of Glammis, so rich in memorials of 
the ancient times; it is a massive beaker of' silver, 
double gilt, moulded into the shape of a lion, and holding 
about an English pint of wine. The form alludes to the 
furnily name of Strathmore, which is Lyon, and when 
exhibited, the cup must necessarily be emptied to the 
earl’s health. Ube author ought perhaps to be ashamed 
of recording that he had the honour of swallowing the 
contents of the lion; and the recollection of the feat served 


| chield like oursels.” 
The method employed by Scott at this time for rivet- 


tof the Earl of Strathmore, and hon-/ecursion into Teviotdale, when Mr. Robert Shortreed,| ing on bis memory the local anecdotes and legends which 


| . ‘ ie ° ° 
| he collected from the individuals with whom he came in 


| contact, was amusing enough. He seized any twig or 
piece of wood which came to hand, and kept notching it 
}with his clasp knife as the narrator went on. These 
| poetical tally sticks he at times intrusted to the charge 
of his companion ; and Mr. Shortreed used to allege, that 
on one occasion this strange note-book became so bulky, 
that, in the language of Burns, the pins in his pocket 





&“ Might serve to mend a mill 


In time o’ need.” 





The excursion proved so pleasant, that it was repeated 
every autumn, after the circuit, for many years. These 
jaunts Scott used playfully to term his ra¢ds into Liddes- 
dale ; in some sort they deserved the name, for he carried 
back with him precious spoil, the materials of his inimit- 
able narratives. 

His determination to qualify himself as a pleader now 
kept him for the greater part of the year a close resident- 
er in Edinburgh. Personal attendance (the mind may 
ramble whither it will) is rigorously enforced upon every 
young aspirant after practice at the Scotish bar. Besides, 
Scott, who had commenced his career under the friendly 
auspices of the party in power, was resolved to keep him- 
self in their view. His employment in the outer-house 
might not, as he has himself informed us, exceed one op- 
portunity of appearing in behalf of the prototype of 
Peter Peebles, but he was regularly present in the private 
meetings of the Faculty, for the purpose of showing that 
he was determined to be recognised as one of them. The 
consequence was, that he was soon regarded by the then 
managers of that body’s affairs as a young man of good 
principles and steady habits, and rewarded, accordingly, 
with that species of patronage which exerts itself to place 





to suggest the story of the Bear of Bradwardine.” 
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prominent, may give him an excuse for aspiring, on some | a separate commission from that whic h gives warrant to |cue to enter upon the particulars of the argument, but 


future oocasion, to appointments of real emolument and | 
honour. It is the custom of the Faculty of Advocates 
to elect their office-bearers annually, in a general meeting 
held as soon as possible after New-Year’s day. These| 
officials, whose duty it is to conduct the general and finan- 
cial business of their corporation, to superintend the ex- 
aminations of such as apply to be admitted into it, or to 
aid in the management of the various charities, a partis ul 
control over which has been vested by their founders in 
the gentlemen of the long robe, are tolerably numerous, 
and continue in office, as the case may be, for one year | 
only, or are re-elected for a succession of years. 
of the few matters of real importance which the Faculty 
has to attend to is the management of its extensive and 
valuable library ; an institution which, in virtue of being 
one of those entitled to claim a copy of every work en- 
tered at Statieners’ Hall, may be regarded as one of the 
national libraries. ‘This collection is intrusted to the 
care of a librarian, who acts with the advice and under 
the control of five curators chosen from among the 
body of advocates. 


office five years; he who has completed his time of ser-|in a scroll-book and never extended. 
tain the names of the counsel, or any thing that can 
The forensic | works shop of Ebenezer Wilson, founder in 
efforts of our hero at these perambulatory courts, must | W ynd, in the city of Edinburgh, and eid there load said 
The records of the court of|} gun or cannon with powder, a wadding of paper, 


vice resigning at the annual meeting, and having a suc- 
cessor appointed. On the first of June 1795, conse- 


quently before Scott had completed his third year at the 
bar, we find the following entry made in the minutes of} therefore sleep in silence. 


One} j 


the proceedings of the court of session. Its forms of 
administering justice are different, and being compara- 
tively popular, hold out greater attractions to a young 
|man equally desirous of literary and legal eminence. The 
topics of discussion are also more generally interesting, 
|less technical and repulsive. Lastly, it is a court which 
| offers few temptations to lawyers already possessed of a! 
Iluc ‘rative business, and is principally abandoned, like a 
kind of practical school, to those members of the profes- 


| 
The occasional 


}sion who have no better employment. 
opportunities it affords for the display of eloquence and | 
ingenuity, the pleasing sense of importance conveyed by 
the consciousness of having a real case to manage, and 
vague flattering hopes of obtaining the favour of the 
bench, or (more important still) the agents, conspire to 
render the court of justiciary a favourite halle d’armes 
of young barristers. We know from the evidence of | 
Mr. Shortreed’s family, that Scott was a constant attcend- 


get himself employed in a case or two. 


throw light on the progress of the trial. 


ant at the Jedburgh circuit, and generally managed to} 
The minutes | 


as the written information lodged for the accused bears 
the signature of Walter Scott, it is certainly worth while 
to lay before our readers such extracts as may give them 
a notion of the style and execution of the paper. It is 
exactly such a produc tion as might have been expecte d 
|from a young man of superior talents and extensive read- 
ing, but inexperienced in business and comparatively 
lnew to the practice of composition. ‘ 
jand clear argument, but occasional redundant dis splays of 
jlaw learning sufficient to excite suspicion that it had been 
picked " for the occasion, and frequent attempts at fine 
writing. It commences rather clumsily. 





There is good sense 





| 


INFORMATION FOR JAMES NIVEN, 
“The pannel, James Niven, in whose bebalf the fol- 
lowing pages are submitted to your lordships, stands ac- 
lcused of the crime of murder, or at least of culpable 
|homicide, by an indictment, bearing that he having got 
into his possession a small iron gun or cannon, with iron 


|carriage and wheels, in the afternoon of the seventeenth 


In general, each curator remains in} taken at the circuit courts, however, are merely entered | day of the month of June, one thousand seven hundred 
They rarely con-|and ninety-five, or of one or other of the days of that 


| : , 
said small gun or cannon into the 


Liberton’s 


month, did bring the 


some 


the Faculty :—« Mr. Walter Scott was appointed one of| Justiciary during its sittings in Edinburgh are somewhat tobacco, and a piece of iron resembling in appearance 


the curators of the library in the room of Sir William 
Miller, (Lord Glenlee,) promoted to the bench.” 

As it falls within the limits of the period of Scott’s 
life which we are at present recording, it may preserve a 


kind of continuity in our review of his occupations, to| quishing all its tastes, has ever been the firing of pistols, | s 


add here, that we find his name entered in the list of 
curators on the occasion of the annual election which, 


pears for the first time on the 14th of July 1795. 
A favourite amusement of boys, and such young men 
as have outgrown the years of boyhood without relin- 


| miniature cannons, and such like puny artillery. On the | 
afternoon of the seventeenth June 1795, a young man 


took place on the 18th of January 1796, along with those} of the name of James Niven, who, after serving for some 


of Mr. David Hume, Professor of Scots Law, and Mr, 
Malcolin Laing, the historian. During the course of the 


time on board a king’s ship, had been discharged in con- | 
sequence of a wound in his right hand, and was living 


same year, a piece of duty incidental to his office was} unemployed with his father, a tobacconist in Edinburgh, 
imposed upon him, which must have afforded peculiar} loaded and discharged a small iron cannon for the amuse- 


gratification to one of his turn of mind, and which may 
perhaps be received at the same time as a proof of the 
respect entertained for his acquirements. In the minute- 
book of the Faculty of Advocates, of date the 5th March 
1796, there occurs the following entry. “It having been 
represented that the cabinet of the medals in the library 


was in some disorder, it was recommended to Mr. Hodg-| 
Walter Scott, two of the present cura-| 


son Cay and Mr. 
tors of the library, to put the medals in proper arrange- 
ment.” Another entry, dated the 17th of December | 
1796, throws some light upon the result of this recom- 


mendation. “Mr. H. Cay, one of the curators of the 
| 


library, represented to the Faculty the important services 


derived from the knowledge and assiduity of Dr. Kennedy | 


in arranging and classifying the valuable collection of 


coins belonging to the Faculty, and moved, that in return | 


for his services the faculty confer upon Dr. Kennedy the 
use of their library. ‘This motion was seconded by Mr. 


Walter Scott, also one of the curators of the library, and a ates.’ 


after a good deal of discussion, the consideration of it 


referred to the curators at large to report to the anniver-| trial, and on that day appeared before Lord Justice Clerk 
It would appear from this statement, | Braxfield and his bench-fellows in equity,—for the crown, 


sary meeting 
that the curators had found it necessary to call in the as- 
sistance of a more skilful practical antiquary. ‘This, 
however, at least in the case of the more immediate sub- 
ject of our narrative, is not to be wondered at. Up to 
the time of this commission, his attention had never been 
invited to the inspection and appreciation of medals, a 
task which requires the combined acquirements of the 
minute antiquarian and the amateur of art. Nor does 
he seem at any period to have devoted much attention to 
this fascinating study. A mind like his, however, could 
not superintend the labours of Dr. Kennedy without 
profit, and many allusions occur in his writings to this 
branch of enquiry ; nay, we may not be going too far 
when we refer to this incident the commencement of his 
passion for collecting and preserving the relics of anti- 
quity, the earliest recorded example of which it will soon 
be our task to commemorate. 

While these minutes show him to have been as active 
in the private concerns of the learned body of which he 
was a member, as his youth admitted of, the records of 
the high court of justiciary7 prove that he was endeavour- 
ing, at the same time, to struggle professionally into publ'c 
notice. The penal tribunal of Scotland sits in virtue of 





ment of some of his juvenile associates. According to 
his own declaration, he put nothing into the tube but 
some powder, a wadding of paper, and a little tobacco. 
jit so happened however, that on discharging the cannon 
up Liberton’s Wynd, a piece of iron, either rammed 
down with the rest of the loading, or splintered from the 
metal by the concussion, struck a man standing before 
one of the doors, and killed him almost instantaneously. 
|'There was no suspicion of a malicious intention on the 
|part of Niven, but the fact of his having discharged fire- 
| arms apparently Joaded with an iron bolt along a public 
street, where people were constantly passing and repass- 
ling, argued such a culpable levity and indifference to the 
lives and safety of others, as induced the public prosecu- 
tor to bring up the lad for trial. Singularly enough, the 
man David Knox, for whose murder this first client of 
Sir Walter Scott stood arraigned, is described in the in- 
dictment as “late doorkeeper to the Faculty of Advo- 











The 14th of July 1795 was appointed for the day of 


Mr. Robert Blair, solicitor-general, and Mr. John Anstru- 
ther, one of the depute advocates; for the prisoner, Mr. 
James Ferguson, and Mr. Walter Scott. Mr. James 
Ferguson was very little Scott’s senior at the bar, and 
their intimacy had commenced in the Speculative Society. 
He had, however, by his ambition to attain distinction 
by his forensic eloquence, already pushed himself into a 
slight degree of notoriety at the justiciary bar, and under 
his experienced guidance his more bashful friend adven- 


more specific, and in them the name of Walter Scott ap-|part of a small bolt or large screw-nail, and having so 


loaded the said gun or cannon, he carried it out and placed 
it on a step of the stair, at the gate leading into the house 
lof Robert Playfair, Writer in Liberton’s Wynd afore- 
lsaid, and pointed the muzzle in a direction up the said 
Wynd; that David Knox, | 
of Advocates, was standing in said Wynd in conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Helen Douglas, relict of James Baillie, 
late of Olive Bank, and was then within a very few yards 
of the stair above described, and when the mouth of said 
gun was pointed directly towards the said David Knox 
and Mrs. Helen Douglas, he (the pannel) did wickedly 
fand feloniously, or at least culpably, fire off the same, in 
| consequence of which the said David Knox was killed 
j almost instantaneously. 

“The prisoner having been brought to the bar, pleaded 


ate doorkeeper to the Faculty 


}not het to the above accusation, and in his defence 
Ithe following facts were shortly stated by his counsel :— 

“That the pannel was a young lad who had served 
some time on board his majesty’s ships, the Hector and 
London; in which service he had conducted himself 
with sobriety and attention to his duty, till his hand 
having been disabled by an accident, he was dismissed 
as incapable of further service It may not be here im- 
proper to insert an answer received hy the panne l’s agent 
to a letter addressed to the surgeon or lieutenant of the 
said ships, as evidence of what was then stated,” 

(The letter is inserted and the paper continues. ) 

“ The counsel proceeded to state, that since his return 
to Edinburgh, he wrought in the work-house of a found- 
er upon Leith Walk, where he purchased the cannon 
libeled on, from a fellow-workman, with the innocent 
intention of disposing of it again to advantage, as he 
considered it worth double or triple the price he paid for 
it. In the mean time he fired it several times by way of 
trial or amusement tn Liberton’s Wynd, without being 
challenged by any one whatever, and did so on the 17th 
f June, having previously loaded it with some paper 
and tobacco, which he rammed home with an iron bolt 
or screw-nail taken up by chance in the shop of Ebenezer 
Wilson, founder, on which he 
a hammer. 

“If in consequence of the shot which he then dis 


struck several blows with 





tured his coup-d’essai. In the circumstances of the case, 
it was of the utmost consequence for the party accused 

to make a stand upon the question whether the facts | 
specified in the libel were in themselves sufficient to infer 
either murder or the alternative charge of ¢ ulpable homi-| 
cide. Arguing a plea of this kind is called in Scotland | 
objecting to the relevancy of the indictments and the dis- 
cussion takes place in open court previous to the impan- 
neling of the jury. It fell to Scott, as junior counsel 
on the occasion, to open the case, which he did with such 
effect, that the bench deferred pronouncing judgment, 
and ordained in the mean time, “ Parties procurators to 


charged, the fatal accident happened, it was urged he 
could not possibly be made liable for in the 
Knox, and could have 


first place, he did not know Mr. 


it, because, 


| : : : 
no malice against him, nor did he observe either the de- 


ceased or any other person in the wynd when he fired ; 
and, in the second place, he 
the piece to be perfectly harmless. The only possible 
way, therefore, by which the accident can be accounted 
for, is by supposing that a splinter of the bolt which the 
pannel used as a ramrod had unfortunately remained in 
the cannon without the pannel’s knowledge; and this 
is the more probable, as he had struck it down with a 


conceived the contents of 


give in informations upon the foregoing debate to the}hammer in order to increase the report. 





clerk of court in order to be recorded.” It is not our 


« Answers having been made to these defences on the 
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part of the crown, your lordships conceiving the caselin a public wynd or close. Upon these two circum-fin affectionate trifling presented at her a pistol, of which 
attended with some nicety, were pleased to order infor-|stances the pursuer builds the judicial presumption, that /he had drawn the charge some days before. ‘The lady, 
nations. Ino we to that interlocutor this paper is/ this poor lad was wicked enough totally to disregard the jentering into the joke, desired him to fire: he did so, and 
humbly submitted on the part of the pannel, of which lives of his fellow-citizens, and in the pursuit of a very |shot her dead; the pistol having been charged by his 
it will be the object to show, that the statement of facts, |frivolous amusement, to exhibit a wanton barbarity wor- {servant without his knowledge, Can any one read this 
even as narrated in the libel, is altogether insufficient to /thy of a Marat or a Carrier.” story, and feel any emotion but that of sympathy to- 
bear out the charge of murder; and, 2dly, That eve n | The paper next proceeds to argue the presumptions in| wards the unhappy husband? Can they ever connect 
that of culpable homicide will be completely elided, if favour of the prisoner, arising from the instrument em-|the case with an idea of punishment? Yet, divesting 
the pannel shall be able to establish the defences above | ployed being a mere toy contrived for amusement, and jit of these interesting circumstances which act upon the 


narrated. In other words :—first, the relevancy of the! from the direction of the muzzle having been horizontal, |imagination, it is precisely that of the pannel at your 
libel, and then that of the defenee, will be considered. |although the piece was placed in front of « rapid ascent, lordship’s bar; and though no one will pretend to say 
It is true that the latte seems not to | citing in support of these views an immense array of | that such a homicide is other than casual, yet there is 
have been considered by the learned gentleman whojEnezlish and Roman authorities. This part of the case | not the slightest question but it mieht have been avoided 
drew the information for the crown, his observations |is handled at great length, but the only passages worthy |had the killer taken the precaution of exumining his 
eing confined to what is stated in the libel, without lof notice are those in which he adverts to the personal |picce. But this is not the degree of culpa which can 
tering into the question how far the pannel’s de- ‘character of his client, and glances at the doctrine of|raise a misfortune to the pitch of a crime. It is only an 
jinstance that no accident can take place without its af- 


r part of the case 








fences can d to qualify or alleviate its conclu-|iminor punishments, 


ions. [It is presumed, however, that the libel and de- The description of the prisoner is introduced with |terwards being discovered that the chief actor might 
fences are both before the court, and therefore are with jconsiderable tact and dexterity. “ Admitting there may |have avoided committing it had he been gifted with the 
equal propriety subjects of argument in the informations. | have been a certain degree of culpability in the pannel’s spirit of prophecy, or with such an extreme degree of 
lustrated by the ancicut practice of the |conduct, still there is one circumstance which pleads | prudence as is almost equally rare. It is therefore suf- 





This indeed is 1 
court, Whose special interlocutors of relevaney used to|strongly in his favour, so as to preclude all presumption |ficient to justify the slayer from the crime of culpable 
respect the defences as well as the libel. With some lof dole. "This is the frequent practice, whether proper | homicide, that he has not been guilty of the gross negli- 
preliminary observations, requesting, at the same time,|or improper, of using this amusement im the streets. It} gence called by lawyers culpa lata, which forms the 
the indulgence of the court if the plan is irregular, the jis a matter of public notoriety, that boys of all ages and |essence of homicide, as dolus does that of murder.” 
pannel’s counsel shall proceed to state the general argu-|descriptions are, or at least till the late very proper pro- | After quoting some English and Scotish authorities, 
ment on these separate points, with such authorities as |}clamation of the magistrates, were to be seen every ihe resumes: “In all or most of the amusements here 
seem in point. levening in almost every corner of the city, amusing | mentioned it is obvious that, in order to oecasion a fatal 
‘Murder, or the wilful premeditated slaughter of a}themselves with firearms and small cannons, and that catastrophe, there must have been some greater or lesser 
citizen, is a crime of so deep and scarlet a dye, that there | without being checked or interfered with. When the negligence on the part of the killer. In the instance of 


is searce a nation to be found in which it has not, from | pannel, a poor ignorant raw lad, lately discharged from |shooting at butts, or at a bird, the person killed must 
the earliest period, been deemed worthy of a capital pun-|a ship of war, certainly not the most proper school to| have been somewhat in the line previous to the discharge 
ishment. ¢ He who sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall }learn a prudent aversion to unlucky or mischievous prac-|of the shot, otherways it could never have come near 


his blood be shed,’ is a general maxim whi 


; ich has received | tices, observed the sons of gentlemen of the first respect-|him. The shooter must therefore have been guilty cud- 
the assent of all times and countries. But it is equally |ability engaged in such amusements, unchecked by their | fae levis seu levissimae in firing while the deceased was 
certain, that even the rude legislatures of former days | parents or by the magistrates, surely it can hardly be ex-|in such a situation. In like manner, it is difficult to 
soon perceived, that the death of one man may be oc-| pected that he should discover that in imitating them in |econcecive how death should happen in consequence of a 


casioned by another, without tie slayer himself being {so common a practice, he was constituting himself Aost/s | boxing or wrestling match without some excess upon the 








the proper object of the Je ¢alionis. Such an accident | hiwnani gencris, a wretch the pest and scourge of man-jpart of the killer. Nay, in the exercise of the martial 
may happen either by the carelessness of the killer, or) kind.” amusements of our forefathers, even by royal commis-ion, 
through that excess and vehemence ot passion to w hich The sentiment here insinuated is as Just as it is beau- | should a champion be slain in running his barriers, or 


humanity is incident. In either ease, though blamable, | tiful, and what follows is no less true or worthy of note. | performing his tournament, it could scarcely happen 
he otight not to be confounded with the coo! and delibe- | [tis true that no dangerous pastimes ought to be al- | without some culpa seu levis seu levissima on the part 
rate assassin, and the species of criminality attaching lowed in a city ; but the question occurs here, how are|of his antagonist. Yet all these are enumerated in the 














itself to those acts has been distinguished by the term | they to be stopped? Certainly not by punishing with English law-books as instances of casual homicide only ; 
dolus, in Opposition to the milder term ¢ i Again, death the thoughtless wretch, who, in prosecution of an/and we may therefore safely conclude, that by the law 
there may be a third species of homicide, in which the amusement hitherto unchecked, shall first be stained with jot the sister country a slight degree of blame will not 
perpetrator being the innocent and unfortunate cause of the blood of a human being. This would be equally jsubject the slayer per infortuniam to the penalties of 
casual misfortune, becomes rather an object of compas- | harsh towards the individual and ineffectual towards the |culpable homicide.” 
sion than punishment. Phere is a fourth kind of man-) public. Harsh to the individual, because he was only We pass over the argument founded upon an analo- 
slaughter, performed in the execution of duty or in seli=|doing what was done by a thousand before him, and with] gous Scotish case, and subjoin the concluding paragraphs 
defence. But this our present subject does not lead us jas little intention of harm as they whose diversion had | entire. 
to consider, We shall, therefore, limit our views to the jot been attended with the same fatal consequences ; and| “It is true that by a singular and unforeseen accident 
three first, distinguished already as felonious, culpable,! useless to the public, because such practices are not to |there had remained in the cannon some fragments of the 
and casual It will be our object to prove, first, that be checked by a single instance of extreme severity, the iron bolt with which the charge was rammed home ; but 
should the libel be proved in its utmost extent, still it) opportunity of exercising which may not occur once in|as this was without the pannel’s knowledge, he was 
ean only authorise the alternative conclusion, viz. that |a century, but by an extreme attention to police, and to |surely in complete bona fide, and as innocent of the 
the pannel has been guilty of culpable homicide ; and,!the distribution of lesser punishments proportioned to | consequences as he would have been had the fatal acci- 
secondly, That taking, on the other hand, the qualifying |such transgressions thereof as, if they are not usually,|/dent been occasioned by the bursting of his gun. There 
defences as granted, the facts will be mitigated into casual }may at least, in some instances, be fatal to the inhabit- | may indeed be a culpa levis or levissima in his conduct, 
or accidental manslaughter, to which the law of Scotland | ants.” in so far as it is irregular to fire off gunpowder in the 
attaches no punishment, Turning to the second branch of his subject, the |streets of a city, even for amusement only ; but this de- 
“Upon the first branch, arguing, viz. ea facie of the | pleader proceeds in these terms :— gree of blame, as has been shown, never can heighten 
libel, the main argument has been stated at the bar, viz.| “ Having now shown that supposing the libel to be | the description of a case from casual to culpable homi- 
that there was no dolus or animus oce / in the! proved to its utmost extent, the charge against the wie |tdle. And many important alleviations occur in this 
pannel’s mind at the time of the action, v is an es- nel amounts to culpable homicide only, and having forti-|instance, considering the pannel’s situation,—an ignorant 
sential ingredient in the crime of murder, mus enim \tied this doctrine by authorities drawn from the Roman, | lad, in the lowest rank in life, just come from on board 
et propositium maleficia distinguuntur et in delictis|Buglish, and Scotish books of jurisprudence, it remains }a man-of-war ; and considering also the extreme frequen- 
animus attenditur non autem cvtius. Vo this it has|to show how far a proof of the defences stated for the |ey of the practice, which must often have fallen under 
been answered on the part of the crown, that in various | pannel will alleviate the charge even of culpable homi-|your lordships’ observation. 
cases no malice against any particular individual is re-|cide, and soften it into manslaughter per infortuniam. | “This paper, already perhaps too long, shall now be 
quired, Where the action is of a nature plamly pregnant] ‘These defences, it will be recollected, consisted chiefly } concluded with the following general observations. Guilt, 
with danger to some one or other of the human species, lin a denial that the pannel knew there was any thing in|/as an object of punishment, has its origin in the mind 


and would be committed only by a lunatic or some sin-) the gun capable of doing mischief. In these cireum-/|and intention of the actor; and therefore, where that is 
gular monster mer.ting the Ute of hast/s humand generis, | stances, it is apprehended there was little blame to be | wanting, there is no proper object of chastisement. A 


which would be the appellation due to a man who should jattributed to the pannel for not foreseeing or providing | madman, for example, can no more properly be said to 
fire a loaded gun among a crowd of people, or be guilty |against an accident so uncommon and so extraordinary |be guilty of murder than the sword with which he com- 
of any similar act of barbarity. Or, perhaps, the most)as that which occasioned the fatal catastrophe. There | mits it, both being equally incapable of intending injury. 
proper instance is what is told of the Malay gamester,|is no doubt attached to every, even the most innocent of|In the present case, in like manner, although it ought, 
who, when rendered desperate by his losses, rushes out} casual slaughter, a certain degree of blame, inasmuch as |no doubt, to be matter of deep sorrow and contrition to 
into the strects, stabbing whoever comes in his way till) almost every thing of the kind might have been avoided |the pannel that his folly should have occasioned the loss 
he is overpowered and killed like a wild beast. j had the slayer exhibited the strictest degree of diligence. | of life to a fellow-creature ; yet as that folly can neither 

“It is, however, contended, that the action of the) A well known and authentic story will illustrate the |be termed malice, nor yet doth amount to a gross negli- 
pannel falls under this alternative, first, from the nature | proposition, A young gentleman just married toa young | gence, he ought rather to be pitied than condemned. 


of the weapon made use of; secondly, from its position | lady of which [sic in orig.] he was passionately fond,!'The fact done can never be recalled, and it rests with 
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your lordships to consider the case of this unfortunate} and unre utreinaliie speed of the wild horse to elie hi} area with hse entertained by his father, but doubtless 


young man, who has served his country in an humb!e} Maze ‘ppa was bound, 


though useful stationn—deserved such a character as i 
given him in the letter of his oflicers——and been disablec 
in that service. You will best judge how (considerin; 
he has suffered a confinement of six months) he ean it 


humanity be the object of further or severer punishment, 
fur a deed of which his mind at least, if not his hand, is! humorous poems, he is at times vulgarly and revolt-| 
When a case is attended with some nicety, 
your lordships will allow mejyey to incline the balance of} with a bold, masculine, if not a refined, touch. 
justice, well considering, with the legislator of the east, 


guiltless, 


g| other writer in his own language, so rich in pure and|his work. The fashionable cit 


i oepn i 
The fevered imagination pants to} in part also by his own natural kindliness of disposition, 


s}keep up with the headlong hurry of the nervous and} paid him the unusual compliment of crossing the house 


\} rushing versification, he author, too, more than any jof commons to congratulate him upon the success of 


cles, always agape after 

1} varied vowel sounds, is a master of the art of means ay novelty that promises to relieve the monotony of 

In his amatory and | their trivial routine, seized upon the elegant romance- 
| Writer as their own, 

ingly sensual; but when he strikes a higher chord, it is | It was about this time, while yet wearing his robes of 

His | honour in all the gloss of newness, that Lewis beeat 


“the sound an echo to the sense.” 





“ Hoch tont das Lied vom braven Mann’ vibrates be-| almost a yearly visiter to Scotland, attracted chiefly by 
\ le. Scott wa 


«It is better ten guilty should escape than that one inno-| tween the stately melody of the deep organ, and the so-| bis friendship for the noble family of Argyle. 


cent man should Derish in his innocence.’ ” 


On the 2lstof December, the judges pronounced « the 


indictment, in so far as it charges the crime of murder, 


relevant to infer the pain of death,” but allowed “ the 


pannel to prove all facts and circumstances that might] and interlace their hideous forms like the creeping, fan-| on this important occasion. 
and remit- 
The inge- 
nuity of the two young counsel succeeded in obtaining 


lead to exculpate him or alleviate his guilt,” 
ted him to “the knowledge of an assize.” 


from the jury (Scottice assize) a verdict of « not guilty,’ 
by a plurality of voices. 


The “ learned brothers,” Ferguson and Scott, again 
’ » 


appeared in the Court of Justiciary, on the 14th of 


March, 1796, to unite their efforts in behalf of William 
Brown, accused of stealing sundry bars of iron from a 
merchant in Leith. No objections were offered to the 
relevancy of the indictment on this occasion, and Scott, 
as junior counsel, had no other duty to perform than that 
of examining some of the witnesses. 
successful, the jury finding, by a plurality of voices, the 
charge not proven. 

We have already stated, that from the period of Scott’s 


assuming the gown till the year 1796, his avocations | 


kept him for the greater part of the year a close resident 
in Edinburgh. 
charge of his official duties in the Speculative Society, 
as appears from what has been stated above, must have 
occupied a large proportion of his time. His leisure 
hours were devoted to the amusements of society, of 
which he partook with all the zest of a sound and healthy 
constitution. During the vacations of the court he con- 
tinued to pay regular visits to his friends in Roxburgh- 
shire and in Perthshire; making likewise frequent ex- 
cursions through different parts of Scotland, which seem 
to have Jeft no trace behind them except in his own sus- 
ceptible and retentive mind. But notwithstanding these 
nuimerous and distracting, if not exactly important avo- 
cations, the keenncss of his appetite for books continued 
unabated. He read whatever came in his way—history, 
poetry, memoirs, romances, travels ; incessantly adding 
to his huge store of miscellancous information, All this 
while, however, as he himself has told us, although pas- 
sionately fond of dwelling upon the compositions of 
others, he had never dreamed of an attempt to imitate 
What gave him so much pleasure. But already the fuel 
was abundantly stored up in the garner of his mind, and 
the torch was now applied which was to set “ the kiln in 
a lowe.” 

His German studies seem to have been prosecuted ra- 
ther after a desultory fashion till the year 1793 or 1794. 
In the summer of one or other of these years, while 
Scott was as usual absent “scouring the cramp ring,” 
Miss Letitia Aiken (afterwards Mrs. Barbauld) paid 
visit to Edinburgh. She was hospitably received by the 
family of Professor Stewart, at whose house the young 
advocate was a frequent and welcome visiter. In such 
acirele, the conversation naturally turned much upon 
literary topics, in which the elevated, elegant, and ac- 
complished mind of the fair stranger enabled her to take 
an interested and interesting part. One evening, the 
new fashion of German literature furnished the theme 
of discourse ; and Miss Aiken, who was in habits of in- 
timate acquaintance with Mr. William Taylor of Nor- 
wich, the patriarch of the admirers of the Teutonic 
muse in this country, took occasion to produce a trans- 
lation of Burger's ballad of “ Leonore,”’ which had re- 
cently been translated by that gentleman. After reading}; 
the verses, she replaced them in her pocket-book, and 
resisted all the solicitations of her auditors to favour 
them with a copy. 

The ballad poetry of Burger is well qualified to make 
a powerful impression upon those who hear it for the 
first time. When it rises to an impassioned strain, it 


They were again} 


His professional studies, and the dis-| t 


lemn clangour of the cathedral bell. 
has all the impetuous onward haste of the spectral stecd.| Lady Charlotte 
[t flashes like wildfire along the ghastly path, while} gether unknown in the Siew ry world. 
above, below, around, shapes of fantastic horror twist| ham has preserved Scott’s nudve account of his feelings 
Sir Walter told me, the 


f his life was when he was invited to 


His « Leonore” | introduced to him during the earliest of these visits, by 


Campbell, (now Bury,) a name no 





ltastic imagery ef a fevered dream. ‘They fill the atmo-| proudest hour o 
sphere even to stifling, and brush us with their clammy} dine with Monk Lewis; he considered it as a sure re- 
Much of this wild imagery, and much even} cognition of his talents; and as he sat down at the table 
lamlane— 


| surfaces. 
of the untamed rushing of the versification, had been| he almost exclaimed with " 
transfused by Mr. Taylor into his translation. No won- 
| der, then, that it made a thrilling and enduring impres- 
sion upon Miss Aiken’s auditors. 

Before Scott returned to town, this lady set out for} ance into a sort of intimacy, which served to rekindle 
Eneland; but he found all his friends in raptures with that love of rhyme which had now been dormant in 
her good sense and intelligence, and Joud in their praise Scott’s breast for nearly ten years. 
of the wonderful ballad with which she had made them One of the chief objects of admiration which the 
This was a theme which possessed a dou-| ading public found in «The Monk,” was the poetry 


He piqued himself upon being with which the prose narrative was interspersed. «It 


“« He’s own’d amang us a’.”” 


Similarity of tastes soon ripened this accidental acquaint- 


acquainted. 
ble attraction fer Scott. 
| something of a German scholar, and he was a profound has now passed from recollection,” says the subject of 
admirer of ballad poetry, and a hunter after every spe-| Ur Narr itive, “among the changes of literary taste, but 
lcimen of it that was known to exist. As if to stimulate} many remember as well as T do, the effect produced by 
his curiosity the more, his friends could only furnish him | the simple and beautiful ballad of ¢ Durandarte, which 
| with ameagre and broken account of the story ; and | had the good fortune to be adapted to an air of great 


the few lines which dwelt in their memory were of a} beauty and pathos ; by the ghost ballad of * Alonzo and 














| nature calculated to awaken sanguine anticipations :— em gene,’ and by several other beautiful pieces of legend- 
, ; ee poetry, which addressed themselves, in all the 
ra Pp, tre », < me ela yy TO ve . 
‘Sen ; pa cea adie nd they ror lhe arms of novelty and simplicity, to a public who 
dash, splash, along the sea 3 ; ‘ ; . 

plas, §} 1, ale no - I trad fora lone time been unused to any regale of the 

Hurrah, the dead can ride apace oe ; ‘ae . 
3 : : kind. In] his poetry as well as his prose, Mr. Lewis had 

Dost fear to ride with me? fd ea ra eee ‘ 
be en a successful imitator of the Germans, both in his 
| 'T'o an admirer of legends of diablerie, and spirited ver-|attachment to the ancient ballad and in the love of su- 
| sification, this was a most tantalising morsel, ro tition which they willinely mingle with it. New 
| ‘ ’ ° ' . 5 . ° 
The young bajlad-hunter was in pired with an anxious} urangements of the stanza, and a varied construction of 
desire to see the original, a wish which he found it no| verses, were Uso adopted and welcomed as an addition 
easy matter to gratify. In the year 1794, German works} of a new string to the British harp. In this respect the 


were rarcly exposed for sale in London, and never in| stanza in which ¢Alenzo the Brave’ is written, wa 


Edinburgh. After a considerable time had intervened, |} greatly admired, and received as an improvement worthy 
a copy of Burger’s works was procured for him from/|of adoption into English poetry. 
Seott soon discovered, upon farther ac 


, that this admire 


~ 


Hamburgh, by the exertions of the lady of Hugh Scott, | 
Esq. of Harden, his relative and intimate friend. This} Lewi 


‘quaintance with 


p wliev wa greatly inferior to 








lady was of noble German descent, and maintained a} himself in general infor ne. fe recalled to his me- 
correspondence with the land of her nativity. Before} mory his youthful facility in rhyming, and, to borrow 
the book reached Scott’s hands, an event had occurred | his own expression, es suddenly took it into my head 
which, joined to his admiration of its contents, conspired | to attempt the style by which he had raised himself to 
to encourage him to perpetrate the deed of authorship | fan ce.” In this mood the edition of B r conmmission- 
for the first time. | for him from “sare by Mrs. Scott found him on 

Matthew Gregory Lewis published, in 1795, his ro-| arrival. ‘The original of “ Leonore,” he found sur- 
mance called “The Monk.” his highly raised expectations. The book 


This work, which, now] passed even 

that it has lost the attraction of novelty, and that its} had only been a few hours in his possession, when, in 

author’s talents, in consequence of his subsequent fail-| his haste to give vent to the delighted sensations it had 
| 


ure as a poet, are more modestly estimated, is seldom) awakened, he addressed a letter to a friend, in which he 


talked of, created an immense sensation at its first ap-| save an animated accouut of the poem, and promised to 
pearance. Lewis had not much imagination, but his} furnish him with a translation into Nneglish ballad verse, 
memory was stored with the wild legends at that time|To this self-imposed task he sct himself “ with right 
so rife in German literature, and the energy of young| good will,” immediately after supper, and he bad com- 
feeling lent a spurious energy to the motley pene work | al leted it by day-break next morning, by which time he 
of his fiction, while a warm temperament enabled him|had succeeded in working himself up into rather an un- 


comfortable state of excitement. 


to veil behind a luscious drapery of fervid passionate de 
The success of his attempt induced him to repeat it 


scription many of its defects. ‘There can be no doubi 
that the indelicate passages which formed the chief 
ground of accusation against “The Monk,” after the 


-| 
x some ‘silat of Burger’s ballads. The friends to 
} : , , . ; 
public began to recover from its first intoxication, wert r ind « 4 ssed an interest in the revival of a species of 
ls 
1] 
| 
| 


whom he communicated the fruits of his labours, felt 


at first its principal charms, and it cannot be denied, that} poetry to which they had previously been almost total 
however reprehensible in a moral point of view, they 
as breathing more of human feeling than any other pas-| 
sages in the book, approach more nearly to the character 


trangers. Frequent applications were made to the youn: 
poet for copies of his translations and paraphirases, (for 
| 


itter seis is more appropriate than the former to 


of genius. Be this, however, as it may, the work was|/some . of his versions,) and the trouble which these oc- 


at first highly popular, not the less that the author was| casioned, —— with the urgency of several of his 
young, a member of parliament, and the son of the un-|admirers, induced the coy but scarcely reluctant author, 
der secretary at war, at that time a very lucrative opi »send a selection from his productions to the press. 
pointment. Lewis was conseque ntly the lion of the day.|* In 1796,” he playfully says, * the present author was 
Charles Fox, induced no doubt in part by the knowledge] prevailed on, by the request of friends, to indulge his 





hurries the reader or hearer along with the relentless 


that the young man’s views in politics scareely harmo- own vanity by publishing the translations of * Leonore, 
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with that of the Wild Huntsman,” in a thin quarto.” 
The title page bore no author’s or translator’s name, 
being simply “The Chase; and William and Ellen, 
Edinburgh, Manners and Miller, 1796.’ This was the 
first publication from the pen of Walter Scott. Un- 
consciously he had cast the die upon the hazard of which 
was set his future fortune. 

In perusing these metrical essays, for they deserve no 
higher title, we are struck with the similarity of the 
melody of the versification to that of Perey’s Hermit of 
Warksworth. It has in the narrative and other less im- 
passioned passages, the same well turned not “ linked 
sweetness ;” the same mixture of plainness with a polish 
which is carried even to monotony. Such a verse as 
this might almost pass, were we to judge by sound alone, 
for an extract from the graceful poem we have named :— 


Our gallant host was homeward bound, 
With many a song of joy; 

Green waved the laurel in each plume, 
The badge of victory. 


And the following possesses a still more striking simi- 
larity. 


The martial band is past and gone, 
She rends her raven hair, 

And in distraction’s bitter mood, 
She weeps with wild despair, 


These stanzas likewise resemble the poetry of Dr. Percy 
in a still more essential characteristic. Like it, they 
have the subdued unambitious style of the old ballad, with- 
out its sunplicity. The language is full of the conven- 
tional abstractions which, from being the hoarded trea- 
sure of the study, have, by slow degrees, become the 
current medium of social intercourse. It wants the pic- 
turesque na/vete which charms us in an old song, It is 
the simplicity of muslin, not of the “ hoddin gray.” 

When we come, however, (in “ William and Helen,” 
from which our examples have been selected,) to the 
supernatural portion of the story, we find indications of 
a more nervous turn of mind. ‘The verse is often cramp- 
ed and harsh, but this is evidently the result of an 
attempt to change the cloying sweetness of the measure 
for a more energetic and rapid descant harmonising with 
the theme. ‘The strain into which the ballad starts when 
Helen mounts behind her spectral bridegroom, is perhaps 
the happiest example of this juvenile awkwardness, in 
which the discerning and experienced eye may detect the 
first efforts of a loftier and more daring gracefulness. It 
is like the ludicrous motions of the raw recruit, ungrace- 
ful if contrasted with his free gestures when wielding 
his spade or mattock, but yet the first step to a more 
manly and self-possessed deportinent. 


* Busk, busk, and boune! 


Thou mount’st behind, 
Upon my black barb steed ; 
O’er stock and stile, a hundred miles 


We haste to bridal bed.” 


« To-night—to-night a hundred miles !— 
Oh, dearest William, stay ! 

The bell strikes twelve, dark, dismal hour! 
Oh wait my love till day !” 

« Took here—look here—the moon shines clear, 
Full tast I ween we ride; 

Mount and away ! for ere the day 
We reach our bridal bed. 

« The black barb snorts, the bridle rings ; 
Haste, busk and boune, and seat thee ! 

The feast is made, the chamber spread, 
The bridal guests await thee!” 

Strong love prevailed. She busks, she bounes, 
She mounts the barb behind, 

And round her darling William’s waist 
Her lily arms she twined. 


And hurry ! hurry off they rode, 
As fast as fast might be : 

Spurned from the courser’s thundering heel, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 


And on the right, and on the left, 
Ere they could snatch a view, 

Fast, fast, each mountain, mead, and plain, 
And cot and castle flew. 
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“ Sit fast—dost fear?—The moon shines clear— 
Fleet rides my barb—keep hold! 

Fear’st thou?” “Ono!” she faintly said; 
« But why so stern and cold ? 

“ What yonder rings?) What yonder sings? 
Why shrieks the owlet gray ?” 

‘’Tis death-bell’s clang, his funeral song, 
The body to the clay. 


«“ With song and clang, at morrow’s dawn 
Ye may inter the dead ; 

To-night I ride with my young bride, 
To deck our bridal bed. 


«“ Come with thy choir, thou coffin’d guest, 
‘To swell our nuptial song! 

Come, priest, to bless our marriage-feast ! 
Come all, come all along !” 


Ceased clang and song; down sunk the bier ; 
The shrouded corpse arose ;— 

And hurry, hurry ! all the train 
The thundering steed pursues. 


And forward, forward; on they go, 
High snorts the straining steed ; 
Thick pants the rider’s labouring breath, 


As headlong on they speed. 


Oh William, why this savage haste ? 

And where thy bridal bed 7” 

"Tis distant far.’”—* Still short and stern?” 
“Tis narrow, trustless maid.” 


No room for me ?”—* Enough for both ;— 

Speed, speed, my barb, thy course.” 

O’er thundering bridge, through foaming surge, 
He drove the furious horse. 

Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode ; 
Splash, splash ! along the sea ; 

The steed is wight, the spur is bright, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 

Fled past on right and left, how fast 
Each forest, grove, and bower ; 

On right and left fled past how fast, 

Each city, town, and tower, 


«“ Dost fear ? dost fear ’—The moon shines clear ;— 


Dost fear to ride with me? 
Hurrah! hurrah! the dead can ride !”’— 
* Oh, William, let them be !” 


« See there, see there! What yonder swings 
And cracks ’mid whistling rain ?7”’— 
Gibbet and steel, the accursed wheel ; 
A murd’rer in his chain. 


* Hollow ! thou felon, follow here, 
To bridal bed we ride ; 

And thou shalt prance a fitter dance 
Before me and my bride.” 


And hurry, hurry! clash, clash, clash ! 
The wasted form descends ; 

And fleet as wind, through hazel bush, 
The wild career a:tends. 


Tramp, tramp! along the land they rode! 
Splash, splash! along the sea ; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 


How fled what moonshine faintly show’d, 
How fled what darkness hid ! 

How fled the earth beneath their feet, 
The heaven above their head ! 

“ Dost fear ? dost fear? The moon shines clear, 
And well the dead may ride ; 

Does faithful Helen fear for them?” 
«“ O leave in peace the dead !” 

«“ Barb, barb! methinks I hear the cock ; 
The sand will soon be run; 

Barb! barb! I smell the morning air, 
The race will soon be done.” 


Tramp, tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea ; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 











“ Hurrah! hurrah! well ride the dead ; 
The bride, the bride is come ! 

And soon we reach the bridal bed, 
For, Helen, here’s my home !” 


This translation can give us no idea of the creative 
power of the writer’s imagination at the time when it 
was executed. ‘The passage however which has just 
been quoted, although frequently deficient both in rhyme 
and rhythm, shows by its intensity that his emotions were 
sufliciently irritable and susceptible to be hurried along 
by the horrors of the ghastly ride. It must have been 
an hour of delight so exquisite as to border on pain, 
when the future bard, shuddering beneath tlie vague hor- 
rors which crept over him curdling his blood, yet proud 
of the power he felt of expressing them in verse, trem- 
bling with excitement, beheld the last flashes of his ex- 
piring taper mingle with the cold gray of the dawn, and 
almost dared to think that he was a poet. A succession 
of such stimulating moments has been the death of 
many a fiery soul, which “ o’er-informed its tenement of 
clay.” It was well for the unfledged author that the 
Edinburgh Review was not then in existence to make 
what was so sweet in the mouth “ bitter in the belly.” 
Had the critic who handled so roughly “the Hours of 
Idleness,” been then exulting in the pride of his brilliant 
and withal somewhat petulant genius, the barrister of 
five and twenty would have been as cavalierly treated as 
the noble minor. But he did not then exist to inflict the 
enduring consciousness of the world’s laugh, a drawback 
upon the inspired emotions of the midnight jubilee, not 
unlike the retributive headach which follows the excess 
of a deep carouse. 

On the part of the public, however, the young author 
suffered the less keen but scarcely less mortifying inflic- 
tion of total neglect. A multitude of translations of 
these two poems appeared at the same time with those 
of Scott, executed by writers whose names were already 
familiar to the public ear. ‘he adventure, to use his 
own words, ‘ proved a dead loss, and a great part of the 
edition was condemned to the service of the trunk- 
maker.” And if the critical portion of the press left 
him unmolested, there were not wanting good-natured 
friends to supply its omission in a private way. One 
lady, to whom he had presented a copy of his book, 
when asked by him, with all the solicitude of a young 
author, how she liked it, frankly replied, “ not very 
much.” Not satisfied with this reply, he took up the 
book, and read the ballads aloud to her, hoping probably 
that by the aid of intonation he might be able to impress 
her with a more correct sense of their merits. Greatly 
to his discomfiture, however, he found, on closing the 
volume, her opinion unaltered. This eager search after 
approbation from any quarter to bolster up his hesitating 
confidence in his own powers, contrasts strangely with 
his indifference at a later period of life, when, satiated 
with applause, he never made the least attempt to see a 
review, and often never heard or saw a word that was 
said on the subject. Praise had become by that time his 
daily food, the breath of his nostrils, and was inhaled 
with a less keen relish, although its privation would 
doubtless have been more keenly felt. 

He was not daunted however by this first rebuff. His 
was one of those manly souls which repeat a baffled 
effort with increased energy, from the mere shame of 
any thing like defeat. “I was coldly received,” he said 
long afterwards, “by strangers, but my reputation began 
rather to increase among my own friends, and on the 
whole, I was more bent to show the world that it had 
neglected something worth notice, than to be affronted 
by its indifference. Or rather, to speak candidly, I found 
pleasure in the literary labour in which I had, almost by 
accident, become engaged, and laboured less in the hope 
of pleasing others, though certainly without despair of 
doing so, than in the pursuit of a new and agreeable 
amusement to myself.” In short, he possessed an indo- 
mitable spirit, which neglect only stung to more daring 
adventure, the almost unfailing source of great achieve- 
ments, 

In tracing the development of Scott’s literary charac- 
ter, we have naturally kept his social adventures in the 
back ground: nor is there in reality much relating to 
them at this early period that deserves to be recorded. 
A lady, to whom we are indebted for some interesting 
traits, represents him as quiet and unobtrusive in mixed 
company, “rather dull if any thing.” From an eminent 
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artist we learn, that even in youth Scott was remarkable | 
for suavity of manner, and his anxiety to keep others in 
good humour by avoiding any thing that could hurt 
their feelings, or by appearing to enter with keenness 
into their favourite pursuits. He used generally to spend 
his Sundays in the family of the gentleman trom whom 
we have this information, and the children used to look 
forward anxiously to the return of the day. No juvenile 
enterprise was concluded upon without his advice, no- 
thing was regarded as good of its kind which did not 
meet with his approbation. Our informant, warming as 
he recalled the early emotions of a friendship which en- 
dured to the last, wound up his recital with the words, 
« On Sundays we had him all to ourselves.” 

Here closes the preparatory stage of our hero’s life. 
He has now served out what Goethe in his romance terms 
his apprenticeship, and his time as a journeyman. We 
are henceforth to contemplate him as an author free of 
his guild, and set up for himself. He brings to aid him, 
as we have attempted to show in the preceding pages, an 
immense store of information, and as appears from his 
pleading in the case of Niven, a rich power of matured 
reflection, from his translation of “ William and Helen,” 
intense energy of feeling and no mean play of fancy. 
The young oak is shooting out into a form prophetic of 
gigantic growth: the river is deepening and broadening 
as it flows onwards. And not only does the mind ex- 
pand in strength and stature, the whirl of a busier world 
is drawing it into a more turbulent vortex. The subject 
of our narrative has outgrown the narrow sphere of do- 
mestic retirement, and is about to be claimed as a deni- 
zen of the state. Our rashly undertaken task increases 
in difficulty as we advance. 

—>—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


FROM THE PUBLICATION OF “WILLIAM AND HELEN,” 
TO THE PUBLICATION OF THE “LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL,” 1796—1805. 


The state of political feeling in Scotland at the period 
when Scott entered upon manhood, as materially influ- 
encing the development of his mind, the formation of 
his character, and his status in society, ought not to be 
passed over unnoticed in the history of his life. The 
subject is difficult, and every mode of discussing it liable 
to misconstruction, but the attempt must be made. 

After the revolution in 1688, the homely institutions 
and ritual of the presbyterian church were established 
throughout the country. ‘The influence of a great por- 
tion of the landed aristocracy was neutralised by the 
state of seclusion to which their hostility to the new 
order of things, and the surveillance under which they 
were necessarily held, doomed them. ‘The union of the 
kingdoms, by removing even the shadow of the court, 
the natural sphere of a privileged nobility, to London, 
attracted thither the portion of the aristocracy friendly 
to the new government, and by this means the local ad- 
ministration of Scotland was more than ever thrown 
into the hands of the mercantile and professional classes. 
The abolition of hereditary jurisdictions completed the 
transfer of power. By that important enactment a transi- 
tion was completed, in virtue of which the local admi- 
nistration of law and finance, and the power of enforc- 
ing police regulations, passed from the haughty titled 
families of Scotland to the small land owners and wealthy 
merchants, aided in the discharge of their duties by the 
salaried officials of the crown. Beneath this new order 
of things, trade, favoured by a number of concurrent 
circumstances, made rapid advances; and with the 
growth of wealth, the external aspect of the country, 
the education of the community, and the establishment 
of a steady police, continued to make progress. 

There was something striking in the extreme meck- 
ness with which the middle classes of Scotland bore 
their augmented power and worldly importance. A 
deep-rooted traditional respect for that aristocracy, with 
which they so seldom came into contact, retained pos- 
session of their minds. hey were contented with com- 
fort without aspiring to independence. Bearing the 
heavy burden of preserving the tranquillity and evolving 
the capabilities of their country, they were perfectly 
satisfied with the liberty to do this in the name, and as 
it were with the gracious permission of their betters. 


They pocketed the substantial benefits, and allowed the 














honour to be borne by aristocratical shoulders ; resem- 
bling in this the savage who attributes to the virtues of 
some superstitiously venerated charm—some old brass 
button, or rag of red cloth—the success in the chase 
which he owes to his own quick untiring eye, and flcet 
unwearied foot. Even the Jacobite gentry, whose rest- 
less intrigues threatened hourly the tranquillity and 
growing wealth of the country, were regarded by the 
honest burghers with some degree of timidity, it is true, 
yet with a sort of sneaking kindness, owing much to 
their frank though supercilious deportment, and more to 
their ancestral pretensions. In short, every person 
seemed to be animated with a good-humoured spirit of 
acquiescence in things as they were. Scotland was in 
the estimation of the whiggish middle classes le vra/ 
royaume de Cocagne, where, if every thing was not ex- 
actly for the best, it was yet so good that it could not| 
well be better, Even the kirk, which, in the days of| 
persecution, had contracted a gaunt look and acid ex- 
pression, 


“ A savage air which round her hung 
As of a dweller out of doors’— 


a reflection of those bleak wilds and morasses where she 
was driven to seek shelter far from the busy haunts of 
men—became sleek, comfortable, and tolerant. Her face 
plumped out like Lismahago’s lanthern jaws in the sun- 
shine of Miss Tabitha Bramble’s smiles, and amid the 
atmosphere of her brother’s hospitable table. 

Matters stood thus at the accession of George IIL, or| 
even better, for by that time the danger likely to arise | 
from the claims of the Stuart dynasty, existed only in a} 
dream-like remembrance. Scions of the old Jacobite! 
families were instinctively creeping back to the court, | 
and insinuating themselves into the atlections of the | 
young monarch. His first favourite, Bute, found the| 
Scots patient of rule on the part of a minister. He} 
found too their local magistracies either in the hands of| 
the crown, or of a limited number of crown vassals, or} 
in a still more limited number of self-clected citizens, | 
and apt to be organised into one huge government burgh. | 
The attacks of Wilkes and others upon Bute were oc-| 
casionally sharpened by side-long glances at his country, | 
and thus in the quarrel between the court on the one 
hand, and the wayward and narrow-minded perhaps, but} 
still sturdy and honest independent party of London, | 
the Scots embraced the quarrel of the king and his min-| 
ister as a national cause. That the American patriots 
were in many instances on an intimate footing with the| 
whigs of London, and that their cause was eagerly de-| 
fended by that party, would perhaps have been of itself} 
suflicient to throw Scotland into the scale opposed to| 
the infant liberties of the colonies; and this inclination | 
was strengthened by other motives. ‘he merchants of} 
Glasgow had embarked largely in the Virginian trade, 
which was carried on by considerable advances on the| 
part of the traders on this side of the Atlantic, slowly | 
replaced by the returns of colonial produce from the} 
other. ‘Terror, lest the large amount of debt due by | 
Virginia should be held canceled by the emancipation | 
of the colonies, prompted the sons of St. Mungo to take 
an active part against the Americans. ‘The surplus po- 
pulation of the Highlands, net yet reduced to habits of | 








gerated loyalty, which their new compeers had lately 
been wont to lavish on the exiled family. In short, freed 
from the superincumbent load of a real aristocracy, the 
jacobite cadets, and the small whig authorities, erected 
themselves into a body for supplying its place. They 
were deficient, it is true, in that free bearing which the 
consciousness of almost inexhaustible wealth and_per- 
sonal irresponsibility is found to confer; they were still 
more deficient in those external graces which seem to be 
acquired nowhere but in the purlieus of a court; their 
professional avocations tainted their conversation with 
the pedantry of law, trade, or agriculture. But, in re- 
turn, they reckoned among their number many ripe and 
excellent scholars. And in one matter they might have 
matched the proudest and most far descended aristocracy, 
—their lordly and supercilious contempt for the intel- 
lect, rights, and feelings of the poorer classes. This is 
the worst, but also the most inevitable efleet of erecting 
any body of men into a privileged caste. They learn 
to disregard the claims of those beneath them to a com- 
mon humanity. Men who in their own circles are alive 
to the finest and tenderest impulses of the heart, can 
treat with levity and coldness the sufferings of the poor. 
This is mere thoughtlessness at first, bat habit petrifies 
it into tyranny. 

Circumstances had thus conspired to create a nu- 
merous petty aristocracy in Scotland, when the heart- 
burnings spread over Europe by the eruption of the 
French revolution, called out its most repulsive features 
into broad light. ‘The upper classes in Scotland re- 
echoed the war-whoop of Burke and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick with a ferocity elsewhere unparalleled. Not only 
the adherents of the principles of parliamentary reform 
were branded without distinction as democrats, levelers, 
and atheists; the timid and somewhat servile class of 
burgh reformers, who delivered philippies, and laboured 
busily to eradicate a few of the pustules which indicated 
a deeply rooted disease, while angrily disclaiming any 
connection with those who more wisely sought to purify 
the whole system, were notwithstanding classed among 
the political Parias. The war with France rendered the 
adherents of existing establishments yet more jealous of 
the politicians whose designs their fears and fancies had 
painted in such hideous colours. ‘The pulpit even, and 
the bench, places which ought to be sacred from passion 
or prejudice, caught the frenzy ; and while political ha- 
rangues were delivered from the one, the most unfair 
unconstitutional 
doctrines, were promulgated from the other, in the course 


constructions of evidence, the most 
of the various trials for sedition and other offences, in- 
stituted at the command of a jealous and persecuting 
government. 

The mind of Scott, trained as it had been by cireum- 
stances, was exactly of the kind to be carried away by 
the prevailing excitement. He was surrounded by those 
who, for the sake of peace and quic t, were averse to all 
innovation; the necessity of which they did not feel. 
In his mental constitution, the imaginative predomiated 
over the reasoning powers, and his earliest impressions 
were dreams of high-born knights and warlike deeds. 


The leveling tenets of the reformers shocked all his 


preconceived notions. His passions were awakened and 


heightened by the fervid tone of all around him. The 


regular industry, and more eager for martial employment] sacrifices of Muir, Gerald, and other victims of power, 
than scrupulous about the cause, flocked in like manner! conspired but to heighten his passions, as the sleuth- 


. + 
around the royal standard. In short, the sentiments of 


the whole population of Scotland glowed against the 
Americans with all the fervour of ignorant and passionate | 
partisans. 

The douce friends of the revolution establishment, | 
who had long wished to cast over their consciousness of) 





hound is rendered fiercer by the sight and smell of blood, 
Blindly, eagerly, and devotedly, he threw himself into 
the ranks of the indiscriminating defender of old abuses ; 
and with the tenacity of purpose which he somewhere 
tells us has been characteristic of his family, he continued 
through life faithful to the cause of his adoption, al- 





plebeian descent the mantle of patrician intimacy, and| though (as we shall have frequent occasion to point out 
the old Jacobite party which had grown weary of devo-|in the sequel of our nxrrative) his more matured judg- 
tion to an obsolete system, attachment to which pre-} ment often teased him with sceptical questionings re- 
cluded them from taking a share in the active business} garding its justice. 

of life, had now found the point of reunion after which| ‘The first opportunity afforded to Scott of proving his 
they had long sighed—loyalty to the existing govern-| ardent attachment to his principles, was of a kind pecu- 
ment, It was agreed on both sides to setyup the exist-| liarly captivating to a mind of a poctical turn, and a 
ing government as the golden calf of their worship,| temper which felt “the old riding blood hot at his heart,” 
without instituting too curious enquiries into its claims} although 

to that honour, or the character of the ritual which was 
to be adopted. ‘The tories winked hard at the defective 
hereditary title of the reigning dynasty, and abstained 
from sneers at the “bits o’ bailie bodies.” The whigs} It was his share in the organization of a corps of volun- 


“In him the savage virtues of the raee, 
Revenge and all ferocious thoughts, were dead.” 








learned to adopt the same slang of bigoted and exag-| teers fur national defence, under the prospect of invasion. 
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There was a feeling of generous devotion in such a task,{said to a few of the other officers, in his usual gravely 


— a ee 








For the annoyance he might feel at the paltry malice 


which gilded over, and for a time dispelled the mean in-|jocular manner, ¢I think the corpse is rather long in}of these coarse and vulgar minds, he was amply recom- 
stigations of party spirit. The integrity of the soil was} lifting this mourning,’ a drollery so pat to the moment, as} pensed by the strengthening attachment of earlier, and 
to set the whole off in almost inextingaishable laughter.” | the acquisition of new friends. Among the former were 


threatened, and men of all political principles, disregard: | 
! 


ing the original cause of the danger, flocked around their | 


regiment of cavalry from the city and county, and two | 
corps of artillerv, each ¢ ipal le of serving twelve guns. | 
Nor was the pirit confined to the capital. It spread 
through the land; and it is an interesting coincidence, 
that while the well-knut youthful nerves of Scott were 
grasping the sabre hilt in’ Edinburgh, the wasting and 


attenuated frame of Burns was 


Dumfries. The earliest original production of Scott that 


inburgh 


in the ranks at 








has been preserved, is his * War-song of the I 
Light Dragoons; and one of the latest lights of Burns’ 
song is, “ Does haughty Gaul invasion threat 1” 

But for an imagination which, like that of Scott, had 
ever found its chief amusement in dwelling upon legends 
bustling and arming tor the fight 


of deeds of arms, th 


had a charm beyond what it possessed for his more pro- 





saic companions. An anecdote which we have from a 


lady who witnessed the scene, will best show the eager- 
ness with which he trampled upon all hindrances inter. | 
posed between him and the gratification of his ee 
ardour. When the Yeomanry were first embodied, he] 
was rejected in consequence of his lameness, at which | 
he was much distressed. [th tppe ned that some of the 
most enthusiastic promoters of this volunteer corps dined 
not long afterwards at the house of a friend where he 


was on a visit. The subject of his wish to join the 


corps Was renewed, while the party were standing in the 





open air enjoying the breeze ; ind Walter, on being 
again assured that his lameness was an insurmountable 
bar to his admission, threw himselt up and caught the 
couple-leg of an out-house, After allowing himself to 
hang there for a considerable space, he turned to his 
friends with a tear in his eye, and said, that « although 
he had a bad leg, there was not a better pair of arms 
among them.” Farther obstacles were interposed by 
some of his more sedate friends, on the ground of the 
incompatibility of anilitary duties with his’ prefessional | 


avocations, but proved equally unavailing, 


“He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar,” says our 











In the “ war-song,” however, to which we alluded] Sir William Rae, late Lord Advocate, and Mr. Colin 
country’s standard. Edinburgh alone furnished a force | above, we possess the least perishable record of his mili-| Mackenzie; among the latter Mr. Skene of Rubislaw,* 
of 3000 armed and disciplined volunteers, including a/tary ardour, and therefore let it stand here as part and]a gentleman whose accomplishments as a draughtsman, 


portion of his biography. 


To horse! to horse! the standard flies, 
The bugles sound the call: 

The Gallic navy stem the seas, 

The voice of battle’s on the breeze, 
Arouse ye one and all. 


From high Dun-Edin’s towers we come, 
A band of brothers true; 

Our casques the leopard’s spoils surround, 

With Scotland’s hardy thistle crown'd, 
We boast the red and blue.* 


Though tamely crouch to Gallia’s frown 
Dull Holland’s tardy train ; 

Their ravish’d toys though Romans mourn, 

Though gallant Switzers vainly spurn, 
And foaming gnaw the chain ; 


Oh! had they mark’d the avenging call 
Their brethren’s murder gave, 

Disunion ne’er their ranks had mown, 

Her patriot valour desperate grown, 
Sought freedom in the grave! 


Shall we too bend the stubborn head, 
In freedom’s temple born, 
Dress our pale cheek in timid smile 
To hail a master in our isle, 
Or brook a victor’s scorn? 


No! though destruction o’er the land 
Come pouring as a flood, 
The sun that sees our falling day, 
Shall mark our sabres’ deadly sway, 
And set that night in blood. 
For gold let Gallia’s legions fight, 
Or plunder’s bloody gain ; 
Unbribed, unbought, our swords we draw, 
To guard our king, to fence our law, 


country proverb; and, despite of every hindrance, Scott Nor sl : g 

forced his way into the post of quarter-master to the two Nor shall their edge be vain. 

reviments of Edinburgh Light Horse. He tells us If ever breath of British gale 

somewhere in lis writings, that he was fortunate cnough Shall fan the tri-color, 

to be useful in the preservation of discipline, Which must | Or footstep of invader rude, 

have been no easy matter, ina corps consisting alinost |} With rapine foul, and red with blood, 

entirely of young and high-spirited men. We le un | Pollute our happy shore ; 

from other sources, that so eager were the brothers in| ss ; : : me 

a i Alii oa atenei ll Mila ines profession, | The n farewell home! and farewell friends! 

his thew diilled daily at ex sn the melabbourkeod | Adieu each tender tie ! 

ACT AIS ORS SIE ES TIO OLE ERE IR, Resolved we mingle in the tide. 

period of the day. Ncott was always present an | always Where charging squadions furious ride, 

active, \\ ich oll duty, hi Ih id remained still chi-} Vo conquer OF to die, 

grossed with the duties of his oflice. No stray article To horse! to horse! the sabres gleam; 

of military furniture which might prove useful in com- High sounds our bugle’s call ; 

pleting the equipment of his corps escaped his eye. A Combined by honour’s sacred tie, 

lady distantly connected with his family still relates with | Our word is Laws and Liberty ! 

great glee, his chaflering with her for some sabres and | March forward oneend all! 

other accoutrements that had belonged to her broth« r.| 

The services which he rendered to his regiment by his} There is an unamiable propensity in most men to take 
unalterable good humour, his zeal in preventing or sol-| every first attempt of one of their own standing to dis- 
dering up quarrels, and his promotion of hilarity on fes- tinguish himself above his fellows as a personal insult. 
live oceasions, were scarcely less important than his de- |‘ What right has he to pretend to do what they cannot ?” 
votion to the business of the corps. An aneedote cor-| Keeping this feeling in remembrance, we are no ways 


roborative of this o} 





ld by the indefatigable astonished to learn that Scott’s presumption in daring to 


preserver of the Trai urgh :— | write a song for the corps gave huge offence to some of 
«Mhe commander of th as no hap- his companions in arms. They did not venture to criti- 
pened, was rather ignorant of the movements of a caval-| cise It, although being in reality a mere extemporaneous 


ry regiment, and therefore required to bring with him to effort, something like a speech after dinner, it may be 


the drill a paper conta ning the 


recustomed words of Obnoxious enough to ill-natured remarks. They ridi- 


command in their recular series. One unfortunate morn-|culed the idea of his writing a song at all. The gentle- 
ing—a very cold one—the officer came unfurnished with man from whom we derive this information distinctly 
this list, and was of course d perately nonplussed. He | remembers a large party of the officers of the corps 
could positively do nothing: the troop stood for twenty | dining together at Musselburgh, where the chief amuse- 


minutes quite motionless, while he was vainly endea-|Ment at a certain period of the night consisted in re. 





vouring to find the means of supph 


document. 


cold as their own stirrup-irons, and more like a set of |5 


ing the requisite}peating with burlesque emphasis the initial line «'T’o 
At this moment, while the men were all as|horse! to horse!” and laughing at this “attempt of 


cott’s” as a piece of supreme absurdity, 


mutes at a funeral than a redoubted band of volunteers |— 


wainst Gallic invasion, Sir Walter came limping up, and | 


* The royal colours. 


and zeal in promoting a taste for the fine arts in Scot- 
land, entitle him to a respectful tribute here. His ac- 
tivity and perseverance likewise attracted the attention 
of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, and Mr. Henry Dundas, 
one of the secretaries of state; both lively promoters 
of the scheme of national defence for Scotland. The 
former cultivated his personal intimacy ; the latter marked 
him for an accomplished and energetic young man, 
whose services as a political partisan it might be worth 
while to conciliate by professional advancement. 
Altogether the portion of Scott’s life which he devoted 
to a study of military matters was one of intense enjoy- 
ment, and to which he often recurs both in a serious and 
a playful mood. Gibbon tells us that his experience of 
military movements acquired in the Hampshire militia, 
was of vital service to him in elucidating the Roman 
system of tactics; and perhaps we may not be going too 
fur in attributing to the scraps of strategical knowledge 
picked up during his career as quarter-master, Scott's 
skill in marshaling battles and conducting sieges in his 
works of fiction. The following passage from one of 
the earlier chapters of Waverley has every feature of a 
picture from the life. 
* Meanwhile his military education proceeded. Al- 
ready a good horseman, he was now initiated into the 
arts of the manege, which, when carried to perfection, 
almost realise the fable of the Centaur, the guidance of 
the horse appearing to proceed from the rider’s mere vo- 
Jition, rather than from the use of any apparent and ex- 
ternal signal of motion, He received also instructions 
in his field duty ; but IT must own, that when his first 
ardour was past, his progress fell short in the latter part 
of what he wished and expected. The duty of an offi- 
cer, the most imposing of all others to the inexperienced 
mind, because accompanied with so much outward pomp 
and circumstance, is in its essence a very dry and ab- 
stract task, depending chiefly upon arithmetical combi- 
nations, requiring much attention, and a cool and reason- 
ing head to bring them into action. Our hero was liable 
to fits of absence, in which his blunders excited some 
mirth, and called down some reproof. ‘This circumstance 
impressed him with a painful sense of inferiority in 
those qualities which appeared most to deserve and ob- 
tain regard in his new profession. He asked himself in 
vain, why his eve could not judge of distance or space 
so well as those of his companions; why his head was 
not always successful in disentangling the various par- 
tial movements necessary to effect an evolution ; and 
why his memory, so alert upon most occasions, did not 
correctly retain technical phrases, and minute points of 
etiquette or field discipline. Waverley was naturally 
modest, and therefore did not fall into the egregious mis- 
take of supposing such minuter points of military duty 
beneath his notice, or conceiting himself to be born a 
general, because he made an indifferent subaltern. The 
truth was, that the vague and unsatisfactory course of 
reading which he had pursued, working upon a temper 
naturally retired and abstracted, had given him that wa- 
vering and unsettled habit of mind, which is most averse 
to study and riveted attention.” 
In the Antiquary we find a playful account of the 
tone and colouring lent to society by the volunteering 
ardour of this period, in one of those happy passages 
where an author pretends to laugh at that which he truly 
and warmly cherishes. Major Dalgetty, picking his 
teeth and pondering over “the abstruse calculations ne- 
cessary for drawing up a brigade of two thousand men 
on the principle of extracting the square root,” is in all 
probability a good-humoured caricature of some of the 


* In the introduction to one of the cantos of Marmion, 
published in 1808) the author reminds this friend,—, 


Eleven years we now may tell 

Since we have known each other well; 
Since, riding side by side, our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand ; 

And sure, through many a varied scene 
Unkindness never came between. 
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